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INTRODUCTION 

_ ^_ _ _ ^ _ _ » . - _ 

tion in support of the btdy of the FY 74 Final Evaluation Report. Appendix A* 
is a report by an external auditor on the data handling and analysis procedures 
used in^ preparation of the report. Appendix B is a report of a cost study that 
is not strictly part of the evaluation study, but does include information that 
should be used in conjunction with that from the program evaluation report. 

Appendix C includes copies of all the data collection forms used in the 
preparation of the report; technical detail relevant to the reliability anfl 
validity of these forms or devices, where this is available; complete data 
obtained using particular instruments (e.g., limited response questionnaires): 
and/or tables summarizing the analyses of data collected, wher? presentation of 
the tables in the report would have greatly increased the length of the report 
itself. Because of the amount and variety of information in Appendix C, more 
deta\l abo'ut the contents and organization are provided with the Appendix. 

Appendix D contdrins the complete report of the anthropological study sum- 
marized in Chapter 4. 
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AUDIT OF THE FINAL EVALUATION REPORT, FY 74 < 

Experience-Based Career Education 
Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 

We~were asked to develop and carry out an independent audit of the '~ 
findings analysis procedures and data presented in the Final Evaluation Report 
FY 74, Experience-Based Career Edi^cation, Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development. 

Procedure: The procedure which was followed in the audit was to sample 
from: (1) different objectives of the program, e.g., communication skills, 
attitudes toward learning;^ (2) different data sources, e.g., students, resource 
pers'ons, and parents; (3) different kinds ~of evidence, e.g., actual materials 
produced by the students .self,- reported data, observations by others; and (4) 
different kinds of analyses and procedures for the treatment of data, e.g., 
_,^e and post data, analyses for which there were both experimental and control 
group- data; pre-coded data and open-ended data which presented more complicated 
coding procedures. 

Using these sampling criteria, three sections of the draft summ^iti've evalu- 
ation report were selected for audit: Writing Sample, Student Self-Reported 
Change, and Parent and Resource Ratings of the effectiveness of the- program 
for student learning. r_ 

Writing Sample 

The writing sample data was selected for audit because: (1) it focused 
on one of the skill areas of importance to the objectives and success of the 
program; (2) it represented performance data from students; (3) it employed 
pre- and pos t-ineasi|res of change; and (4) it involved difficult problems of 
scoring and analysis. . ^ . 

The question posed was: Do EBCE students prog'ress in written communication 
skills? This was operational ized by having the students write a twenty minute 
essay on one -of five topics at the beginning and end of the school year. Four 
experienced readers graded the papers "blind" for "I^lechanics of Writing," 
"Effectiveness of Communicatioiv,— and "Logical Though tful ne«'. " Reader reli- 
, abilitfe^s and score reliabilities were estimated. Pre/post differences were 
computed and tested for significance. 

« 
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In the audit procedure, the research findings as reported were found to 
be internally consistent and consistent with the data presented. The statis- 
tical treatment of the data required some difficult and sophisticated measure- 
ment decisions. The rationsh^e^^ffi^^^ the data was well reasoned and 
consistent with good measuremenl, practice. 

Student Self-Reported Change 

Student self-reported change as the result of their school experiences 
was included in. the audit. because: (1) it was thought to best ta^.^tudent 
perception? of the most important outcomes of the program; (2) irtnS^ie use 
of comparison groups; and (3) it represented problems of conceptualizing and 
coding types of change in open-epded data. 

' The evaluation question "fsked by the FWL report is: "Do Far West School 
students see themselves as chahging/|;iosi tively as a result-of their school , 
experience?" Data presented\to shed light on the question was taken from a ' 
year-end questionnaire which asked students to *'na^ 3 ways in which you have 
changed as a result of. your school experiences this year." In the audit pro- 
cedure, the findings as reported in the text and tables of the report (in its 
draft stages) were traced back to the original data, coding procedures, and 
the criteria employed in defining and codingAy types of change and significance 
of change (in a nonstatistical sense J. Re levari^ staff members were interviewed 
at differe^nt stages of the audit. - ^ 

Looking- at the raw data, the auditors concluded that: (1) indeed no FWS 
students reported "negative ch'^ges" or "no change"; and (2) the conceptualiza- 
tion of types of change seemed reasonable and one of the types of change 
(academic learning) was selected for ii^ependent coding by. the auditors. The 
independent coding led to the same conclusion that indeed OPS students had 
more often reported changes of an academic learning typev Sdmilarily, spot 
checks of the student responses seemed to support the finding that FWS students 
reported more changes in the areas qf self-growth, career/work, and inter- 

r 

personal skills* 

The third major finding reported, that FWS students showed more "signifi- 
cant" kinds of change (in a nonstatistical sense) than OPS students, posed 
greater conceptual and methodological problems aTid was therefore more difficult 
to audit. Wrtile a check of raw data does give a sense of there being a-, quali- 
tative difference in the kinds of changes reported by FWS students (especially 



in the direction of the goals of the program), it was felt that more 
rigorous analytic and cbding procedures might strengthen the Evidence on 
this point. For example, if each change reported by a student, rather than 
the total student response(s), were made the unit of analysis, and if some 
decision rule for emplpying the multiple criteria of significance (1 out of 
3, 2 out of 3, and so forth) were set, the resulting typology of significance 
Q,f change might be more convincing to the reader. 

A few minor internal inconsistencies were found and reported to the staff. 
These were found to be the result of appended materials having been based on a 
slightjy larger sample of students than the final analyses presented in the 
body of the report. 

Parent and Resource Ratings 

■ ■ ♦ 

Parent and resource ratings of the effectiveness of the program for student 
learning were chosen because: (1) they represented an effort to evaluate some 
of the overall effects of the program; (2) they were data from two important 
groups of observers who were involved with the program; and (3) they involved 
the analysis of rating data and the comparison of two independent sources of 
data. 

' The question posed was:^ How do parents and resources rate the effective- 
ness of FWS student learning? 

This was addressed by asking members of the two groups to rate 15 learning 
areas on two 5-point scales:' (1) How important do you feel this learning is? 
(2) How effective do you feel the program was in accomplishing this learning? 
Mean ratings for each item' we re^ computed. Conclusions were drawn from the 
data on the magnitudes of the mean ratings, the rank ordering of the learning 
areas, and agreement and disagreement between the two groups of observers.. 

In the audit procedure, the research findings as reported were found to 
be internally consistent, and were consistent with the data reported in the 
tables. The data reported in the tables were internally consistent with the 
exception of a small numerical eVror which did not affect the conclusions 
to be drawn from the data. It may well have been a typing error. The sta- 
'tistical metht)ds used in treating the data were appropriate. 



In summary, we find that the overall quality of the evaluation of the 
' Far West School is excellent. The evaluation is rich in the variety of 
program goals and objectives assessed, the different sources and kinds of 
data 'collected, and the range of analytic approaches and measures employed. 
Many of the program components pose difficult measurement problems, and, 
overall, the analytic procedures followed demonstrate knowledgeable, consci- 
entious, and immaginative ways of handling those measurement problems. 
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A COST-COMPARISON STUDY ON EBCE' REPLICATION* 



IntroduCtTon 

The purpose of this^ report is to provide cost-comparison information^ 
about the Far West Laboratory EBCE program. Section I is a report of cost 
estimates of possible EBCE configurations, if each were to be adopted by the 
Oakland Unified School. District. These estimates are based upon data and 
information obtained from the school ^district* s budget office by Mr. John L. 
Brown, an Oakland school administrator who provides liaison services between 
the Laboratory and the district. We wish to acknowledge the cooperative 
attitude of the district .administrative staff in their willingness and helpful 
response. * ^ 

Section II is a report about average school district expenditure through- 
out California, including a description of the cost categories used. The 
primary source of this information is California School District Financial 
Analyses, 1972-1973 , publication no. 16 of the California Agency for Research 
jn Education (CARE), Burl ingame , ,Cali fornia. This is a book of computer print- 
outs used frequently by school employee organizations in preparation for 
negotiations with their boards of education. Also in Section II is a detailed 
description of the costs reported for the Oakland Unified School District, as 
shown in the CARE document. Such descriptions are available for nearly all 
of the California school districts; however, Oakland's is included to enable 
comparisons with the EBCE projections. Finally, Section II contains excerpts 
from Statistical and Financial Data, 1973-1974 , a report to the community from 
the Oakland Unified School District. These excerpts are included for two 
reasons: (1) to confinn the general credibility of the more detailed analysis 
based upon the CARE. document, and (2) to provide background data for discussion 
of certain issues presented in Section III of this report. 

Section III ,is an analysis of several issues which need clarification if 
the reader is to make any meaningful comparison of Oakland projections with^v 
Far West Laboratory EBCE costs. : ; * 



* This is a revision of a report previously submitted to NIE. 



Section I: EBCE Cost Projections 

The budget office of the Oakland Unified School District was asked to 
estimate the cost of taking over the Far West Laboratory EBCE program for 
each of three staff/student configurations, with the following underlying 
assumptions: (1) the model would be fully documented, (2) perfonnance test 
data would show that the model performs according to specifications, and (3) 
the j{iodel could be operated by a staff drawn from the ranks of presently 
employed, or similarly qualified, professional and classified personnel.' 

The three staff/student configurations were as follows: 

A. 100 students (city-wide s1^ provided in an existing 
school facility) < 

1 vice-principal or project director 

4 learning coordinators v 

1 skills specialist ^ 

1 resource analyst 

1 secretary 

1 resource and records assistant 

B. 250 students -.(one region) 

1 principal ^ 
10 learning coordir(ators 

2 skills specialists 

1 resource analyst 
. 1 . secretary j ■ 

2 resource and records assistants 

" C. 500 students (city-wide site(s) provided by 
in existing facilities) 
\ ^principal . 
1 ' assistant princi-pal (specialty in curriculum)\ 
20 learning coordinators \ 
^ 3 .skills specialists \ 
^ 2 resource analysts 

1 secretary 

3 resource and records assistants 

Table B-1 sho\5fs the average salaries and other bases used by Oakland for 
estimating the tosts, and also shows the Base Revenue for school years 1972-73, 
1973-74, and 1974-75. These figure's were then applied to the three staff/ 
student configurations, and three different cost-and revenue configurations 
were estimated for each. These are shown in Table B-2, which also shows the 
amount of the discrepancy between the Base Revenue' and the -estimated cost of 
operating with e^ch of the plans. 





Estimates were requested for each of the three years because the 
multi-year data help detect inconsistencies and test the credibility of 
the estimates for any single year. Perhaps even more important, however, 
is the availability of detailed information about actual costs for 1972-73 
for comparing the estimated EBCE budget line-by-line with the expenditure per 
student for the district as a whole. 

Table B-2 shows that the Oakland Unified School District cost estimates 
are encouraging, and attest to the feasibility of the future adoption of the 
Far West Laboratory's EBCE model. The cost per student would be only slightly 
higher than the Base Revenue when compjuted for 500 students; however, the 
cost per student for the smaller staff/student configurations are generally. , 
equivalent to the small school costs described in Section II. It can also be 
noted that the difference between the total costs and the Base Revenue is 
relatively low, and might even be lower as a result of model modifications. 
In any event, the required additional money might be viewed as a modest excess 
-6X)St item for state or federal categorical aid. 




s. 



TABLE B-1 

BASES FOR COST ESTIMATES OF EBCE 
(IF OPERATED BY OAKLAND UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT) 



^ 

^ Budget Item 


1972-1973 
(actual ) 


1973-1974 
(estimated) 


1974-1975 
(estimated) 


Salaries and Benefits 
(lO-month contract) 








Principal 

Vice-Principal (Director) 

Teacher 

Counselor 

Classified Staff 

Tutor (FTE) m ' 


17,470 . 
15,288 
15 288 

8,446 

4,837 


19,200 ' 
16,800 \ 

9,281 
5.315 


00 con 

20,160 
17., 640 

1 7 AAH 
1 / ,0*tU 

9,745 
'5,581 


Books and Supplies , 
(per student) 








Tpxtbnnk^ p^nH 1 'ihr;»r'\/ RnnL'c 

Instructional Supplies 
Office Supplies \ 


1 0 

15 
15 


15-/ 
15 / 


/ 

15 
15 
15 


Pupil Transportation 

(user Far West School experience) 




1 

/ 

/ 




Capital Outlay 

(one-time, first-year expenditure) 


20,000 


20,000 


•20,000 


Indirect Cost 

(3.27% of annual cost) 








Base RevehueJ per ADA 
(enrollment % .97^ ADA). 


1 ,008 


1 ,076 ■' 


I',il-16^ ( 



/ 



Basic state aid for high schools in Oakland is $125.00. In 1973-1974, the 
state implemented new legislation which .established a revenue limit composed 
of basic state ai^, equalization aid, 1972-1973 tax revenues, and a $68.00 
inflation allowance.' Revenues from federal or state projects', state excess 
cost allowances, and other miscellaneous incomes are not included. 
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^« TABLE B-2 

ESTIHATED COST OF EBCE OPERATION BY THE OAKLAND UMIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 





Plan A: 100 Students 


Plan 

-rs — 


B: 250 Students 


I 

Plan C: 500 Students 




-1972-1973 


1973-1974 


J974-1975 


'1972-1973 


1973-1974 


1974-1975 


1972*19/3 


1973-1974 


1974-197»i 


School Admin) St rat 10^^ 
Assistant Principal or Project Director 


$ 17,470 


$ 19,200 


$ 20.160 ' 


$M 9,656 


$ 21 .600 


$ 22.680 


S ^«.656 
•^»470 


S 21.600 
19,200 


S 22.5C0 
20.160 


!r>struCtlond1 Staff 
Learninq too rdina tors ^ „ 
Skins SpecUlists 
Resource Analysts 
Tutors 


61,152 
15,288 ' 
15,288 
4,837 


67.200 
16,800 
16!800 
5.315 


7(h.560" 
17 640 
17^640 
5.581 


152. 8eo 

30.576 
15.288 
9.674 


r 

168,000 

Jj .OUv 

^6.800 
10.630 


176.400 
35.280 
17.640 
11.162 


305.760 
4S.864 
30.576 
19,358 


336.000 
50,400 - 
V 33.600 
21 .260 


352,800 
52.920 
35.280 
22.3^4 


Clencal Staff 
Secretary 

Resource and Records Assistant 


8,446 
8,446 


9,281 
9.281 


9.745 
9.745 


8,446 

16.892 


9.281 
18.562 


9.745 
19,490 


8.4^46 ' 
25.338 


S 9.281 
?7.843 


9.745 
29.235 


Supplies #nd Miscellaneous 
Textbooks 
library Socks 
- y Instf jct4oiwl Supplies 
Ptjpi 1 Transportation 


750 
750 
1,500 
4,000 


750 
750 
1.500 
4.200 


750 

750 
1 .500 
4.3t0 ' 


1.500 
1.500 
3.000 
8i000 


1 .500 
1.500 
3.000 
8.400 


1.500 
1.500 
3.000 
8.620 


3,000 
3,000 
6,000 
16^000 


3^000 

3.100'd 
6.000 
16.800 


^.oc>.o 
6 ro') 

?7.?40 


Total Operating Cost 


$ 137,927 


$ 151.077 
4.940 


$ 158.381' 


$ 267.412 


$ 2Q2.873 


$ 307.017 


$ 500.468 


rr^ 

S 547.98'4;x, 


$ 574.334 


indirect Costs (Add 3.27?) 


4,510 


5.179 


8.744 


9,577 


10.039 


16.365 


17.919^>^^ 


IB. 782 


Total Estimated Budget^ 


$ 142^437 


$ 156.017 


$ 163.560 


1 276.156 


$ 302,450 


i 317.056 


$ 516.833 


^-5^903 


S;>^93.166 
'^.4^U^50 


2 

Less Base Revenue 


97,776 


104.372 


108.252 


244. 44C 


260.930 


270/630 


488.880 


521.860 


AddUional Required Incotne 


$ 44,661 


J 51.645 


$ 55.308 


J 31.716 


$ 41.520 


$ 46.426 


$ 27.953 


$ 44.043 




t'>tihdted Cost per Student Enrollment, 

Excluding Capital Outlay 

(Total Estimated Budget • Number of Students) 


$ 1 ,424 


$ 1.560 


$ 1 .636 


$ 1.105 


$ _ 1.210 


5 1 .268 


$ 1,034 


$ 1,131 




2 

B*se Revenue per ADA Enrollment 9 175 Days 
Estiinated 0.97 Attendance 


, 1,008 


1.076 


1.116 


1.003 


1 .076 


1.116 


1.008 


1.076 


\ > , 

1J16\ 


100 X .g7 = 97 AlfA X 8ase Revenue 

= 242.5 ADA x Base Revenue 
500 X .47 = 485 ADA x Base Revenue 


97.776 


104.372 


108.252 


244 . 44C 


260.930 


270.630 


488.880 


521.860 


541,?6- 



M-i $20,000 capital dutjjy as a one-time expense for any new site. 



s 



Section II; School Expenditures in California 



"'■^>- — ...______J[he primary source of comparative information about California school 

-distHcts is a series of annual publications by the California Agency for 
Researcji, In E(5ucation (CARE), a joint effort of the Association of California 
^. '-' School Administrators, the California School Boards Association, and the 
CjH'ifornia^ Teachers Association. Much of the information in Section II is 
obtained from CARE document no. 16, California School District Financial 
Analyses, 1972-73 . published in December 1973. 
* Table B-3 shows a distribution of the number of California districts by 
average 1972-73 cost per ADA (average daily attendance). These are shown 
for;four different sizes of high school student bodies, selected to permit 
comparisons with the three plans analyzed in Table B2. Table B-S also shows 
cost for the state as a whole (excluding those districts which only operate, 
elementary schools)^^ 

^ T^ble B-.4 shows the 1972-73 expenditure for the Oakland Unified School 
District, as well as the percentage of the Total Current Expense. In ana- 
lyzing these data, it is possible to gain some insight into the priorities 
given to the various categories of Current Expense, as well as to note which 
expenditure categories are treated separately from, or in addition to. Current 
Expense. It can also be seen that Oakland's expenditures are well above the 
median for all California districts. Similar analyses are obtainable for all 
California school districts, if additional comparisons are requested. 

Table B-5 is excerpted from a publication of the Oakland Unified School 
District, Statistical and Financial Data, 1973-74 , which presents the total 
amount spent in each of the uiajor accounts, first for the General Fund only, 
and second for all funds. These two figures are then translated into average 
cost per ADA; each is also shown as a percentage of the total district expendr 
iture. Two conclusions seem to bfe warranted. First, the Oakland report 
generally attests to the credibility of the CARE report, and second, there 
are significant differences between the total amount of money spent from the 
General Fund and the much larger total expenditures of all funds. 
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TABLE B-3 



r.n ... ■'972-1973 AVERAGE ANNUAL COST PER FISCAL ADA^ 

FOR CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DISTRICTS WHICH ENROLL HIQH SCHOOL STUDENTS^, 




00- "899 
^0- 999 
1,000-1,099 
1,100-1,199 
1,200-1,299 
1,300-1,399 
t, 40^-1,499 
1,500-1,599 
1 ,600-1 ,^9 
l,70g:a,799 
1,^^8a-l,}899 
1,900-1 ,999^ 
2,000-2,099 
2,100-2,199 
2,200-2,299 
2,300-2,399 
2,400-2,499 
2,500-2,599 
2,600-2,699 
2,700-2,799 
2,800-2,899 
2,900-2,999 



High School 
ADA 1-99 



Median 



High School 
Aha inn 9/iq 


High School 

Aha ocr\ fir\f\ 

ADA 250-499 


High Sdhool 
ADA 500-999 


All Calif. 
Districts 




1 


-1 


9 


4 


6 


5 


53 




° 3 


13 


64 


3 


4 


Median 11 


Medi an 66 


7 


Median 7,. 


10 


46 


Median 8 


5 


5 


48 


2 


1 


4 


26 


1 


2 


4 


9 




2 




7 


2 


1 


1 


8 


4 




1 


10 








1 




1 


1 


1 


1 






1 








1 








2 








1 








2 

• 


1 






1 



1 



ADA means average daily attendance, or the number of students credited with 
attendance The data include both union high school districts and unified 
school districts which have ADAs in this range for high school students. 

Based upon figures in School District Financial Analyses . 1972-1973, a study 
«o^!!fc H ^ f^- Califoniiia Agency for Research in b'Sucation (CARE). Cost 
f gures do not include debt service, legal services, and other services provided 
Dy county government. 
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TABLE B-4 

1972-1973 EXPENDITURES PER ADA BY THE OAKLAND UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 





Expenditure Accounts 


Cost per 


Fiscal ADA 


ir 

Percent 
Current 


of Total 
Expense 




Central Office Administration 
Salaries: Principals & Vice Principals 
Supervisors & Consultants 


$ 45.47 
11.85 


$ 


37.91 


3.68 
0.96 


^ 07 

O • U / 




Total Building Administration 






57.32 




4.64 




Salaries: Classroom Teachers 
Counselors & Others 


$594.49 
55.25 






48.14 
4.48 






Total Teachers/Other Instructional Staff 






649.74 




52.62 




Salaries: Instructional Aides 

Instructional Secretaries & Clerks 


$ 12.42 






1.01 

0 . Do 






Total Non-Certificated Staff 






82.62 




6.69 




Textbooks ( 
Supplementary & Library Books 
Instructional Materials & Supplies 


$ 2.49 
1.81 
^5.32 






0.20 
0.15 
4.48 






Total Books & Supplies 






59.62 




- 4.83 




TOTAL INSTRUCTIONAL COSTS - 






887.21 




71.85 










Health Services 
ej^nt Operatvons 
Pl3^t Maintenance 
^ Employee Benefits 


• 




15.97 
83.46 
32.35 
215.91 




l.?9 
6.76 
2.62 




TOTAL CURRENT EXPENSE 




$1,234.90. 


• 


100.00 




Transportation 
Food Service 
Community Services 
' Capital Outlay 
Debt Services ^ 
Transfers to Other School Districts 






8.52 
7.60 
43.24 
22..'98 
1 .63 
39.28 








GRAND TOTAL COST PER ADA 




$1,358.15 
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Section III: Discussion of Issues 

The prgyious section presents data which j'nvite extensive discussion ^/d 
raise a nQqiber of issues. This report only scratches the surface of a p6mp]e) 
body of information, and full discussion wi 11 not be attempted; however, some 
questions must be raised, ' / 

. ■ - / 

Do the expenditure reports from school districts report aUf costs 
of eduoat%n^ the ' students ? ' r ^ ■ 



y 



ram 



They do not, but i^nly because certain costs are assorted with other 
agencies. For exampli, during 1972-1973. the Oakland l/nified School District 
received 845 hours o-^ legal services from the Alameda County Counsel. Efforts 
to place a price tag on these services have not been successful, but a major 
part of the value is the average $16.50 per hour paid to the f i ve-Jiersnn legal 
staff which handles school district pro'blems! In the next two yeJsT^ 
budgeting plan will be installed by the county, and more preci^/jnfomatfon 
will be available. / ' . 

^ Another example of unreported cost is services received frpnfthe office 
of the County Superintendent of Schools, such as processing^ofthe payroll and 
teacher credentials, and providing limited instructional services. On a county 
wide basis the average cost was $3.50 per ADA in T972-73; however, a large 
district like Oakland may receive these services at less than the average cost, 
in that payrolls are prdces-^ed bysQomputer and not by hand as in some smaller 
districts. , I , 

Perhaps the largest and most difficult cost to identify is for school 
facilities, because only actual exp^enditures are rep,orte-d. Depreciation 
schedules are not used; hence, the #alue or the full cost of the facility ' - 
is not reported. . • * , 



Are the cost proj&otians for Oakland generalizable for ojker 
conmunities?, <y ^v^'-^Sv 




Perhaps they are. but only in the context of replication studies. For 
example. Oakland would be taking over previously- developed resources, but 
th'fese would have to be developed in other communities. The "hypothetical 
, adoption scenarios from each of the eight school districts (Far West Laboratory 
EBCE Replication Planning Task #2.c) will provide some answers, but solid 
evidence must await the completion of future replication studies. 
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How Qvedible are the Oakiand cost projeations?' 

In follow-up conversations with the budget office staff member who works 
with the OPS liaison staff member, nfjmerous questions were^rai sed 'to detect 
potential flaws in the data. No flaws were found; in fact, there may be an 
overstatement of some FWS cost estimates, specifically irt supplies and the 
cost of tutors. The estimated cost of student transportation may also be too 
high, since it is a projection of this year's Far West School experience and 
this includes the cost of the now under-utilized GSA vehicles. 

Wzj/ are Oakland's projeations much lower than Far West School 
1. eo::perienQe ? 

A complete analysis is not possible at this time, but a few qf the major 
•factors are: 

1. Oakland salaries are based upon 10-month contracts, rather than 
the full year for LaborMory employees. 

2. The Laboratory employee'benefits package is much more costly 
because unlike the OPS system, it requires the accrual of money * 
for all nonproductive days, e.g., vacation (9.09%), holidays 
(5.55%), sick 'leave (3.86%), and other nonproducti v e^day s such 

as jury duty (0.23%). ^All of these are in addition ^|(§the 
Laboratory contributions to the retirement fund and group 
insurance', which is comparable to Oakland's 17.48%. 

3. All clerical salaries, and one professional salary are signi- 
ficantly higher at the Laboratory than in the Oakland schools. 

4. A Laboratory overhead rate must be charged to all Laboratory 
income percentage negotiated with the Division of Grants' 
Administration Policy (currently 25.3%). This money pays the 
costs of a regional governance structure, community and 
professional relations, several nationally-selected technical 
advisory councils, a library, quality control procedures, 
institutional development, proposal writing, all legal fees, 

^ data processing, as well as the usual business a^nd management 
functions such as contract administration, prpcanSmen t, and 
administrative services. School districts do no't apply ^^n 
overhead factor. For^example, Oakland's financial reports 
\show that it expended only 3.07% pf^tts 1972-73 operating 
costs for central administration,' whjch does not include all 
institutional- costs. <^ . ^ 

■5.. The Laboratory is a relatively small organization of fewer than 
200 employees. It must provide all the business and financial 
service's necessary to a much larger -organization. Hence, there 
is little opportunity for achieving an econbmy of scale, as in 
a large school district with several thousand employees^ 
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. Why eatmate cw.erage ooeta and average income per student to 
project Qakland'8 coaifa^ when actual coaia vary widely.? 

It is only speculation that costs vary widely among schools and programs 
within a school district.* School accounting procedures do not enable the 
reporting of costs for each function by school or school grade level. School 
districts properly cite the identical B.ase Revenue per ADA for elementary and 
high school income, as well as the existence of single salary schedules covering 
both elementary and secondary school staffs. However, it is still noteworthy 
that during 1972-73. California union high school districts (grades 9 through 
12 only) averaged $1,172.61 per ADA and elementary school districts (grades 
K through.8 ortly) averaged $898.95 per ADA. In both cases, these averages did 
not include debt -retirement costs. Even more dramatic, the high school dis- 
tricts with fewer' than 100 ADA averaged $1.^04.54 per ADA. while small elemen- 
tary achool districts avbraged $r.l90.08 per ADA.". These data suggest that per 
pupil costs for high' school students are higher than the district average per 
Rupil cost for all students. 
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INFORMATION ABOUT DATA COLLECTION AND ASSOCIATED FORMS 

INTRODUCTION 

If . ^ . 

This appendix provides information .about data collection and copies of 
forms used to obtain data on which the evalua,tion report is based. Technical 
information that could be of value in judging the accuracy and relevance of the 
data collected, and of the data, interpretation, is al§o includedjn this appendix 
All of the data are presented using data colTect4on forms where it is feasible. 
For example, if a questionnaire had both open-ended questions and limited choice 
questions, the numbers of responses for each of the limited. choice answers is 
shown on the questionnaire. Some tables presenting the results of data analysis 
have been collecte;! here; inclusion of such tables with the discussion of the 
analysis in the report would have added unnecessary bul-k. 

The 19 instruments used in the collection of date are listed in Table C-1 , 
ordered by date of first use, followed by date of second use. The table also 
shows the estimated time i a mi nines necessary to complete each instrument, and 
tne ijdentification of the groups tPtet provided the information. 

Every effort was made in the. dara collection to* ensure that the same 
conditions pertained to all groups. Some variations may have occurred for the 
reasons discussed below, but it' was generally judged that these variations 
would not seriously reduce the validity of the data. The reasons for the 
variations are: » 

1. Comparison and control group students from Oakland Public Schools had 
to be tested at FWS, which was unfamiliar to them, whil^it was 
familiar to FWS students. Additionally, comparison and control group 
students received six dollars as encouragement to come to the school* 
on Saturdays or at the 6nd of the regular school day, while FWS stu- 
dents provided the information as part of their regular school 
activities. These variations were introduced only after the effort 

to test OPS students at their own schools during the school day failed 
because of administrative problems in several local schools. 

2. Lack of space at. FWS for large group testing meant that different 
' groups had to be tested at different times and on occasion using 

different administrators or interviewers, 

3. Pretest scores for the Iowa Tests of Educational Development for some 
0 ^ comparison and control group students were copied from OPS records 

when students had taken these tests in the district-wide testing 
program. 
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TABLE C-l 

OUTCOME DATA COLLECTION SCHEDULE, FV74 





Early Collection 


Midyear Col lection 


Year- End 


Collection 


Instruinent 


Dates 


Groups* 


Dates 


Groups* 


Dates 


Groups* 


Personal Orientation inventory (40min.) 


9/73 


W, D 
N 




\ 






* 

Career Maturity Inventory Coir<)etence Test 
(40 min.) , 


9/73 


W, D 










Student Background Sunynary 
Part I (10 min.) 


9/73 


"W. D S 


1/74 


E 






Part 11 (10 min. ) ♦ 
Job-Related 'T^THS *(10 min.; 


9/73 
9/73 


M 

D 


1/74 


H, 0. E 


5/74 


W, D. E 


Job-Related Attitudes (20 min.) 
^Writing Sample (10-20 min.)** ^^^^'^ ' 


9/73 
9/73 


W, D 
H 


1/74- 
2/74 


W. D. E 


5/74 
5/74 


W, D, E 
W 


i ' ' 
Iowa Tests of Educa(tional Development 

M?n min ^ 'J** 


11/73 


W, D 






5/74 


W, 0, E 


Attitudes Toward Tests (5 min.) 






1/74 


vi. .D, E 






Student Interview (45 min.) 






1/74 


W 






Attitudes Toward Learning (20 min.) 






1/74- 
2/74 


W. 0, E 






Career Maturity Inventory Attitude Scale 

(20 mm. ) ' ' 






2/74 


W, D. E 






Student Questionnaire (10 min.) 






1/74 


W 






Parent Questionnaire (15 min.) 






2/74 


W Parents 






Resource Questionnaire (15 min.) 






2/74 


Active RPs 






Parent Interview (20 min.) 




• 


2/74 


W Parertts 






Resource Interview (10-15 mm.) ^ 

Student Plans and Pe'rceptions Surrmary 
^ Part I (10 min.)^ 






2/74 


Active RPs, RO 
Coordinators 


5/74 
5/74 


Active RPs. RO 
Coordinators- 

W, 0, E 


Part 11 V 10 min. ) 


9/73*** 








5/74 


W 


Student Change S^pales (5 min.) - 










5/74 


LCs 


Trie Way It Is/The Way It Ought To Be 
(Ideal/Actual School Characteristics Scal6) 
(20 muO^ 




^ t 
\ 


2/74 


EBCE 
Staff 
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4. Special arrangements herd to be made for testing of students in all 
groups who were absent from scheduled testing or interview sessions. 
The administration- of these follow-up tests ^as the responsibility of 
two people, either of whom administered the tests as theif §chedul| 
could fft the student schedules. ' . *^ 

FWL-EBCE was fortunate to have the support of the administrative staff of 
the Oakland Public Schools. Every effort was made to keep thd OPS research 
department, the personnel record section, the high school principals, and others 
who gave assistance in various ways informed at all times and to secure advance 
approval on all activities. Getting scores on the achievemerjj^sj:^, the 
subject-matter qrades for two semesters, and current addresses for some 175 
students in six different high schools proved to be a. demanding task. The full- 
time assignment of an OPS liaison officer to FWL-EBCE improved these efforts. 

Student interviews, parent telephone interviews, and resource person te,le- 
pnone interviews were cenducted by an external contractor using items and sched- 
ules developed by EBCE staff. The sessions with FWS students took about 45 min- 
utes. Items that were EBCE-specif ic v/ere omitted from the control student 
sessions. Interviews were conducted in- a suite of offices in the building in 
which FWS is located, but on a different floor from FWS.. 

The remainder of Appendix C is organized in terms of particular data 
collection instrument or procedure. Instruments are arranged alphabetically. 
In every case, the data"col lection instrument appears first. Technical 
information related to the validity, reliability, or difficulty of the 
instrument is presented next, if such information is available. For some 
instruments, this information was prepared for an earlier report, and is 
reproduced in the format of the earlier report. More recent information 
obtained from year-end administration is added where relevant. 

Tables that represent the results of data analysis discussed in the 
report itself apuear last for an instrument. 

A review of the material in this Appendix will make it very evident that 
the data collection instruments and procedures vary widely with respect to the 
completeness and sophistication of their development. The Appendix is intended 
.to present as fully and accurately as possible what is known about each ^ 
instrument. The vaFi^ty^ih kind and quality of information probably reflects 
rather accurately the state of the art of evaluation of total educational 
programs. 
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NAME SCHOOL GRADE DATE 



ATTITUDES TOWARD LEARNING 
Far West School ' . 

An attitude is a feeling or emotion toward something. The following 
questions concern your attitudes toward going to school and learning things. 
In writing your answers to the first group of questions, tell why or give an 
example of what causes you to answer as you do. The second group of questions 
give you choices to select from. Please try to answer all questions. 

Group 1 

1, What are the things you are most interested in learning at this time? 

2, Are you learning about t1ie things that interest you in your present classes 
and activities? 

r 

3, How does your present school compare with others you've attended? 

4, What school activities do students in your school particularly like? 

5, What opportunities do you have in your present school to choose what you 
study? : 

6, * What do you think is the biggest problem in your present school? 

7, ' In what ways do you expect your high school education to benefit you in 

the future? 

8, What is the best way to teach someone something? 

9, If someone interested in your school progress suggested that you were not 
working as hard as you could (and it was true), what would you do? 



Attitudes Toward Learning (cont'd.) 
Group 2 

10. Below are some reasons for going to school • To indicjoXz youA opcMtoaA, 
placz a: 

"I" nex.t io youA tr\C6i i/npoKtant ^exi&on 
"2'^^,xt io uowi .i<?cc;nd mo6t impatUarU Kexuon 

-^J" next to you/i thjjid m^t impoKtant Koxuon (Uaoe others blank) 

to learn more 

the law requires it 

to please my parents 

so I can get a job when I graduate 

so I can get Into a college 

there *s nothinn batter to do 



11, Below are some reasons fgr liking school. To indicatz yoivi opinLoM, 
placz a: 



It I M 



nzxi to what you ttkt bz6t 
2" nzxt to what yoii likz 6tccnd bt6t 
3" ntxt to fjohat you likz tkixd but ^lea:oe others blank) 

learning about things that interest me 
taking the courses I need for college 
learning things that will help me get a job 
making good friends 

meeting people who may have influence in helping iny- future 
participating in sports and athletics 
social life 



12. Below are some reasons for school success. To indicatz youA oplyiion, pl^cz 

nzxt to thz t^lfi6t thing 6ucce64 depcr.aA on 
"2" nzxt to the 6ficond thtng 4ucce64 dependi on 
"3" nzxt to thd tkiKd tiling 6acce^6 depends on (leave others blank) 



how much the.scTiool staff like^ you 

how much you actually learn ^ ^ 

how much effort you make % ^ . , 

how well you do on tests ^ ^ - . ^ 

how much you take part in discussions 



For questions 12-20 indicate your opinions by ^checking one answer only , 

13. Ihe program I am now taking is:_ . ' 

* ^ •* , 

good for both planning a ca^eer and for academic work 

good mainly lor planning a career 

good mainly for academic work . * > . ' 

] not much good for either ; ^ 

don*t have a program 



28. 

35 



Attitudes Toward Learning (cont'd.) * 

The kind of person I learn the most from is one who: 

Ridkes me plan my own work . 

. . tells me just what to do ^ 

helps .me plan my work 

ignores my activities 

don't know 



ERLC 



15. If students were paid to qo to school, they wou 

go mostly for the money 

go for the Teaming anyway 

learn more than they, do now 

not act any differently than they do now 

don ' t know 



Id: 



16. Working for grades is: 



important to me 
means nothing to me 

sometimec important to me and sometimes not 
is a necessary evil 



17. Keeping on top of my school work is: 

vory important to me 

somewf)at important to me 

of nincr importance to me 

means nothing to me 



18, T think studying is: 



most 3iWays worthwhile* 
most always a-wdste of time 

sometir.ies ok*ay, sometimes not, depending on what the subject is 

no opinion 



19, Reading boo':s u:\ my own is: 



i.on-.9t<^ir.«9 J^enjoy doing regularly (more than 2 per month) 
iitKetYUX; I 10 occasionally (1 every month) 
'iOxetfAn] I do rarely (1 a year) 
scmcthinq T never do 



20. School textbooks are usually: 



Hho hezl .)lace t.i get information 
~ jii<^.t or:- ^ho places to get information 
~.a poo\ nlacf io viet information 
no npinio". 



21. Sports <^rd at!)lei.ic.<; in high school should be: 

renui^r'd of everybody 

, onir»:l> volu'^t'-iry 



Csh opinio^ 
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. TABLE C-2 
DISPOSITION OF ITEMS IN QUESTIONNAIRE 



Disposition ' 


Number of 


Items 


S^Item ^Wtlmbers 


Dropped because most students chose, 
the socially desirable^ or* neutral 
res|)onse. 


"4 


1 ' 


15, 16, 17, and 
open ended #9 


Dropp.ed because, they were distractor 
i terns . 


2 




18, 20 


Dropped because either the question 
or the alternatives were ambiguous. 


2 




. 11, 14 


Dropped because comparisons could not 
be made (the responses given by each 
group were highly program specific). 


2 




4, 6 


Acceptable but not discussed because 
no differences appeared between the 
experimental and" control group. 






10, 13, 19, and 
objective item #9 


Total number of items discussed. 


7 




1,(2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 

; 12 


TOTAL NUMBER OF ITEMS IN THE 
INSTRUMENT 


21 





ERIC 
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TABLE C-3 ' ' 

- * 

ITEM 1 : WHAT ARE THE THINGS 
YOU ARE MOST INTERESTED IN LEARNING AT THIS TIME? 



Coding Categories 
Used For 
Comparisons 

• 


FWS 

Experimental 
K=28 
N=17 


OPS 
Control 
K=31 
N=14 ' 


FWS 
Entering 
K=66 
N=41 


OPS 

Representative 
K=55 
N=31 


f 


■ % 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 




Careers 


2 




7 


4 




13 


7> 


11 


3 




1 ^ 


Arts, creative 


6 




21 


5 




16 


14 


2r 


8 




k 


School subjects 


7 




25 . 


13 




42 


11 


17 


17 






Basic education ^ 


2 




7 


0 




0 


5 


8 


■ V 






Specific fields of work 


1' 




7 


3 




10 


10 


15 


9 




16 


Life 


0 




0 


0 




0 


0 ' 


0 


3 




5 


* 

other responses* 


9 




32 


6 




19 


19 


29 


15 




27 

' ^5 - 



* Non-differentiating or .program-specific responses. See text. f 

NOTE: Percentages are based on the total number of responses (K). Because 
students gave more than one response, K may be larger than the number of 
students w the group (N), but not every student responded to every question. 
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■ TABLE C-4 

( ite^Tti" are you learning about things 

THAT IN1\EREST YOU IN YOUR PRESENT CLASSES AND ACTIVITIES? 



Coding Categories 
Used For 
Comparisons 


FWS 

Experimental 
K=16 
N=17- 


00^ 
Control 
K=14 
N=14 


FWS 
Entering 
K=39 
N=41 


OPS 

Representative 
f K=31 
, N=31 




f 




f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


■ % 


Yes ^7 


9 


55 




43 


27 


69 


16 


52 


No ' 


5 


31 


3' 


21 


6 


15 


9 


29 


Somewhat 


2 


13 


5 


36 


4 


10 


6 


19 


Do not know/no response 


0 


0 


q 


0 - 


2 


5 


0 


0 



4I0TE: Percentages are based on the total number of responses (K). 



i - 

1 .79 



TABLE C-5 
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ITEM 3: HOW DOES YOUR PRESENT SCHOOL 
COMPARE WITH OTHERS YOU HAVE ATTENDED? 



Coding Categories 
Used For 
Comparisons 



Far West better/superior/ 
far superior 

Present school is better/ 
great 

MucK looser /mo re freedom 

Freedom to learn what one 
wants to learn 

Poor teachers/teachers 
don*t care 

''"'^^Biaj /boring 

Better classes- , 

The same/no difference 

Other responses* -i 



FWS 

Experimental 
K=18 
N=17 



0 
0 
0 
1 
9 



28 
17. 

d 

0 
0 

0. 
6 

56 



OPS 
Control- 
K-19 
N=14 



2 
2 
2 
1 
9 



% 



16 

-5 

0 

n 
11 
n 

5 
47 



FWS 
Entering 
K=46 
N=41 



15 



3 ' 



0 
0 
0 
1 

20 



% 



33 



16 

0 
0 
0 

9 

43 



OPS 

Representative 
K=35 
N=31 



2 
1 

0 

2 
0 
1 
S 
21 



/O 



6 
3 

0 

6 
0 

3 . 
23 
60 



* Non-(ii fferentiating o/ program-specific responses. See text. 

NOTE: Percentages ap^based on the total number of r^esponses (K). Because i ^, 
students gave more^tfian one response , K.may be larger than* the number of student? 
in the group (N^K but not every student responded to every question. 



TABLE C-6 



•ITEM 7: IN WHAT WAYS DO YOjJ EXPECT YOUR HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION TO 

BENEFIT YOU IN' THE FUTURE? " ' 



Coding Categories 
Used for 

Comparisons , 


^FWS 
Experimental 
K=20 
N=17 


OPS 
Control 
K=17 
N=14 


FWS 
Entering 
K=48 
N=41 


OPS 

Representative 
K=39 
N=31 




f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


&a.<ible to go to college; 
prepare me for college 


5 




25 


4 




24 


8 


17 


10 


26 


Getting a job/better job; 
planning a career 


6 




30 


4 




.?4 




40 


11 


28 


Getting a diploma 


0 




0 


1 




6 




4- , 


2 


5 


Bas i c *knowl e dge /b as i c 
learning 


0 




0 


1 




6 


3 


6 


3 


8 


Learning about 
life, people, 
responsibility 


3 




15 


1 




6 


6 


1^ 


4 


10 


What kind of future 
I want; decisions about 
future . 


- 2 




10 


0 




. 0 


4 


8 


1' 


3 


Not a thing; no way 


0 




0 


2 




12 


0 ' 


0 


4 


10 


Other 


1 




5 


4 




24 


2 


4 


3 


8 


Don't know/ no ^answer i 


3 




15 


" 0 




0' 


4 


8 


1 


3 



NOTE: Percentages are based on the total number of r^ponses (K). Because 
students gave more than one response, K may be ^larger than the number of students 
in th^ group (N)> but.not every student responded to every question. 
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TABLE C-7 

ITEM 12: THE PROGRAM I AM NOW TAKING IS: (OBJECTIVE^ ITEM) 



• 


FWS 


OPS 


FWS 


' OPS 




Experimental 


Control 


- Entering 


Representative 


Alternatives 


K = 


17 


K = 


14 


K = 


: 41 




31 . 




N = 


17 


N = 


14 


N = 


= 41 1 




31 




f 


% 


f 


% 


f 






% 


Good for both planning a 
















45 


career and academic work 


8 


47 


4 


29 


26 


63 


14 


Good mainly for 
















19 


planning a career 


7 


41 


2 


14 


11 


27 


& 


Good mainly for academic 
















15- 


work 


1 


6 


3 


"21 


1 


2 


6 


*Not much good for either 


0 


0 


5 


36 


0 


0 


i 4 


13 


J)on't have a program 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


1 


■ 3 


No answer 


1 


6 


0 


0 


2 


5 


0 


- 0 . 



* p <^ .01 for ^xperiiitental versus control 
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NAME 

SCHOOL West School 



DATE . 
GRADE 



AHITUDES TOWARD TESTS 

What is your opinion about the tests you take? Have you ever stopped to 
consider why you take them? Your resfwnses to the following statements will 
show what you now believe about tests and testing. Your, answers may show a 
relationship to your performance on the tests you take. 

THERE ARE NO RIGHT- OR WRONG ANSWERS. You either agree with the state- 
ment or you don't. Put an in the answer space under AGREE or DISAGREE to , 
show your present view of eFch statement. 



^REE 



DISAGREE 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



It is good to have tests to give us 
information about people. 

I believe that schools give too many 
tests to studei^ts. 

It is all right to ask questions about 
my future career plans on a test. 



I feel upset whe 
qer^stion. 




cannot answer a test 



I would have nonobjection to answering 
questions about my personal life on a test. 

It is all right to take tests to help a 
person choose a career. 

I like to answer test questions about 
interests. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. I believe it is possible to find out how 
much one has learned by taking an 
achievement test. 



8. 



9. I feel \S cared when I know I am to take a 9. 
test of any kind. 

10. I believe it is possible to find out how 10. 
bright I am by taking an intelligence test. 

11. I am looking forward to a day when I never 11. 
take any more tests. 

12; I think it is a good practice to "guess" on 12. 
a test question. 



13. I believe there are "tricks" that will 
help you to score well on tests. 
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13. 



60 RIGHT ON TO PAGE 2 



Attitudes Toward Tests (contM.) 



AGREE DISAGREE 



14. I get emotionally upset when I am told 14. 
that I am to take tests. 

15. I am not afraid when I am taking a 15. . 
test. 

16. I enjoy taking a test when I have- 16. 
studied for the subject. 

17. I do not want my parents to know 17. 
how I do on tests. 

18. I usually agree with the results of 18. 
tests I have taken. 

19. I believe that schools use tests 19. 
properly most of the time. 

20. Test questions make me feel like 20, 
Arguing about the right answer. 

21. I believe test scores would be helpful 21. 
for me in making a career choice. 

22. There is considerable fear of taking 22. 
tests among students I know. 

23. I am not easily distracted when 23. 
taking a test. 

24. I feel angry when I forget the 24. 
answer to a question should know. 

25: I believe that most people cheat on 25. 
tests if they can get away with it. 

26. I believe that people often lie about 26. 
themselves when taking a personality 

test. 

27. I am tired of taking so many tests. 27. 

28. It doesn't matter to, anyone whether or 28. 
not I answered these statements the 

way I really feel. 
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TECHNICAL INFORf-tATION 
Attitudes Toward Tests 

Rationale/Objective of Instrument 

Test taking is one facet of attending school, and attitudes tov/ard tests 
is one facet of attitudes toward school. This test allows objective measure- 
ment of an attitude that could affect the way in which students respond to 
tests. It was hypothesized that Far West School (FWS) students would be more 
test resistant than Oakland Public School (OPS) students because of the 
' relatively heavy schedule of testing at FWS. 

Respondent Group 

This test was administered , to the total FWS population, and all comparison 
stude.nts as .part of the January 1974 (midyear) data collection. (N = 98) 

History of the Development of the Instrument 

A wide ranging search was made for instruments that were valid for a 
school setting such as FWS. A 50-item Attitudes Toward Tests instrument, 
developed by Dr. Claude Cunningham at the University of Indiana, was located 
during this search. This form of the test was too long and some items were 
more appropriate for college than high school students. Thus, 23 items were 
'deleted because they were not suitable for the objectives of FWS or they were 
not suitable for the age group of FWS. One item was added to the test. The 
resulting pool of 28 items was then reviewed by the internal staff. All items 
were /retained subsequent to this review, but some wording changes were made. 

Item Content 

The items deal with the value, legitimacy, and worth of tests; the 
respondent's emotional reactions and general attitudes toward tests; and the 
strategies involved in test taking. 

Administration Procedures 

Primarily a group test, instructions are given and the test is essentially 
self-administered. Respondents take at most 15-20 minutes to complete this 
instrument. 



The higher the score, obtained by sunming the number of Items ansv/ered 
according to a key (dichotomous response), the greater the respondents* "test 
resistance," or tlfe lower the "test acceptance." The resuUing scores have 
been used to give means for each of several groups to be compared, or in a 
correlation matrix to be correlated with variables such as achievement or 
other attitude measures* The scoring key is shown in Table C-8. 

Reliabi lity 

.Alpha reliability for the midyear test administration was ,72 for the 
students described above* Item difficulty values and item test correlations 
are presented in Table C-8. ^ 

Relations to other Measures 

The "test resistance" score derived from this instrument was included in 
a cluster analysis study of 21 program-related variables (N = 67, mid-year 
data). The variables included five subscales of the Personal Orientation 
Inventory (POI);. seven scales constructed from the Attitude Toward Learning 
instrument, sex, grade level, reason for entering the program; and a group of 
items related to academic achievement. Table C-9 shows the cluster in which 
the^ij^t^sl: resistance" score is found. Jhis table indicates that low "test 
teslstance," i.e^, "test acceptance," clusters with feelings that working for 
grades is important; with feelings that keeping on top of school work is very 
important, and with having career- related reasons for entering FWS. 

Correlations were also found between "test resistance" and two POI scale 
a positive correlation (.26) between "test resistance" and self-actualizing 
values, and a negative correlation (-.33) between self-regard and "test 
resistance." 

Intercorrelations between the "test resistance" score and the items on 
the Job-Related Attitudes (JRA) and the Career Maturity Inventory (CMI) 
attitude scales showed Qne correlation above .25 on the JRA, and eight on the 
CMI. Jtem 36*on the JRA ("It's impossible to get a job if you haven't had 
previous experience in the area.") showed a correlation with "test resistance 
of .26. Table C-ip shows the relationship between statements on the CMI and 
"test resistance." 
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TABLE C-8 

ITEM STATISTICS AND KEY FOR ATTITUDES TOWARD TESTS 
GROUPS W. D» AND E 
(N=98) 





Keyed 


Percent 






Item 


Altemati ves 


Choosing 


Item 


Part/Whol e 


Number 


D=Disagree 


Keyed 


Si gma* 


Correlation* 




A=Agree 


Alternatives 






1 


D 


2§ 


44 


42 


2 


A 


62 


.. 49 


49 


O 
0 


n 
U 


1 A 
IH 




O 1 


4 • 


A 


41 


49 


19 


5 ■ 


D 


62 


49' 


23 


6 


D 


19 


40 


35 


7 


D 


21 


41 


31 


8 


D 


45 


50 


/ 40 


9 


^A 


24 


43 


44 




U 


oy 


MO 


40 


11 


A 


55 


50 


• 53 


12 


A 


39 


49 


31 


13 


A 


38 


49 


26 


14 


A 

• 


15 


36 


58 


15 


D ' 


29 


45 


35 


15 


D 


29 


45 


35 


1 7 


A 


OA 






18 


D 


47 


50 


55 


19 


0 


48 




35 


20 


A 


62 


49 


36 


21 


D 


45 


50 


43 


22 


A 


45 


50 


32 


23 


D 


48 


50 


■ 30 


24 


A 


79 


41 


10 


25 


A 


82 


39 


IB 


25 


A 


65 


48 ' 


09 


27 


A 


66 


47 


48 


28 


A 


29 


45 


20 



* Decimals are omitted. , Numbers are hundredths. 

r 
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TABLE C-9 

WEIGHTING OF ATTITUDES TOWARD TESTS SCORE ON "AMBITION" CLUSltR 



Item 


Cluster 
Coefficient 


Working for grades is important to me 


.58 


Test resistance score 


.-.58' - 


Keeping on top of school work is very 
important 


.39 - 


Career-related reason for entering FWS 


.36 


Learning things of interest in current 
program 


t22 



4^ 
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TABLE C-10 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HIGH "TEST RESISTANCE" AND 
. SELECTED CMI ITEMS 



Item 
Number 


CMI Item 


Correlation 
Coefficient 


Agreement with the following CMI items was positively correlated 
with "test resis,tance" 


18 


I spend a lot of time wishing I could do 
work I know I can never do. 


.32* 


1^ 


I don't know what courses I should take in - 
strhoorl". 


.32 


34 


As long as I can, remember, I've known what 
kind of work I want to do. 


.26 


40 


When I am trying to study, I often find 
myself daydreaming about what it will be 
liKe when I start working. 


.34 


Agreement on the following CMI items was neqgj:ively correlated with 
"test resistance" 


7 


Your job is important because it determines 

how much you can earn. 

* 


-27 


8 


Work is worthwhile mainly because it lets 
you buy the things you_want. 


-.27 


21 


By the time you are 15, you should have your 
mind pretty well made up about the occupation 
you intend to enter. 


-.25 


49 


As far as choosing an occupation is concerned 
•something will come along sooner or .later. 


-.29 



* A correlation of 20 is significant at the 5% level of confidence. 
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NAME 



DATE 



SCHOOL School 



GRADE 



JOB -RELATED AHITUDES 



In this part yoor opinion is asked about some practices and attitudes 
in business and industry. Please Indicate your present feeling concerning 
each statement. There are no right answers or preferred answers. To show 
your opinion, put an X in the box which best represents the amount of agreement 
(or disagreement) you feel as shown in the sample below: 



Sample 0: 

O.^^^st companies try to 
satisfy their customers 
fully and completely. 



Strongly Disagree 
Disagree 



Undeci ded 



Agree Strongly 
Agree 



By marking an X in the box under "agree" you show that you believe that 
generally companies do this, but that your belief is not especially strong. 



YOU MAY BEGIN . 
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Job-Related mitudes (cont^d.)'* 



Strongly Disagree Undecided Agree Strongly 
Disagree Agree 



1. It's very hard to change _ 
jobs within an organization. 

2. It*s more important to be 
well liked^ than to be ^ _ 
skilled at your work. 



3. Businessmen are as 
honest as everyone else. 

4. You must have "pulV* to 
get a good job. 

5. Most large business 
organizations are 
genuinely concerned 
about preserving 
our environment. 

6. Most supervisors expect 
you to feed their egos. 

7. The products or services 
may differ, but essentially 
all large organizations are 
the same. 

8. Few employees are in it 
just for the money. 

9. The most valuable employee 
is one who can make quick 
decisions. 

10., Most companies have little 
concern for their 
customers. 

11. Most people look for 
personal fulfillment in 
activities and experiences 
outside their jobs, 

12. There is too big a gap 
between executive salaries 
an^ worker wages. 

13. Most workers are not < 
interested in contributing 
to the success of the 
company .they work for. 

14. Most people are reasonably 
happy in their work. 



Job-Related Attitudes (cont'd.) 



Strongly Disagree Undecided Agree Strongly 
Disagree » ' Agree ♦ 



15. Businesses are too 

• closely regulated by 

the governnjert. 

16. Corporations are too 
powerful for the good 

they do. 

17. Big companies are better 
places to work than small 
ones. 

V8. It is the unions that 
get the workers more 
money and better 
conditions. 

19. Most supervisors can 
tolerate criticism. 

20. Playing favorites in 
promotions is all too 

.common . 

21. There is something in 
almost every job that 

you can like. 

22. Same high-paying jobs 

are boring. 

23. Most places of work have 
rigid codes of drfes^s styles 

and personal appearance. 

24. Anyone can run a business, 

if paid enough. ^ 

25. Most low -paying jobs are^^-^^ 
boring. 

26. Unionized employers pay 
better than non-union - 
ferftployers. 



27. Companies s^xpect your 

complete IcyaUy no matter 
' what-Hihey pay you. 



28. Your ability to do the 
job is what counts in 
the bu.'=^ine(?s world. 
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Job>Related Attitudes (cont'd. ) 

5,trongl)^ Disagree 
Disagree 



Undecided Agree Strongly 

Agree 



29. 



30. 



31. 



32. 



34. 



35, 



36 



Most supervisors are 
receptive to employee 

suggestions about how * 

to do the job differen^tly . 

or better, f 

A person who has a job is . f, 

usually thinking about a ' 

career in'that field, * ; 

^ - ,» 
Most supervfsors can do 

the employee's job better ' * 

than the employee. ^ • 

In general , workers are 

well paid for the work " 

they do. ^ * , 

A small company usually * 
has more efficient 
management than a large 

one. ^ ^ , 

Dresb,^):iair style, etc. 
usually feveal; an 

employee's vaLtJes^. 

Companies want to provide 
their employees with good 

benefits and working / ^ 
s^onditions. 

It's 'impossible to get a 

jot if you haven't had ' 
p.'GvtOLis experience in 

t'fri! oirfia. . 



37. 



38. 

39. 
40. 
41. 



Mos^. companies try to 
sat-^^fy their customers 
tu'ly anc completely. 

Abii;ty to write effec- 
ti /Rly is important for 
success "in most jobs. 

First -line supervisors 
work harder than managers. 

Competition among employees 
increase ^f^iciency. 

The business man will try 
to take advantage of you 
if he can. 
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Job-Related Attitudes (cont'd.) 



Strongly Disagree Undecided Agree Strongly 
Disagree ' Agree 



42. Empluyces are paid more 
for .]obs that require 
derisions that affect 
othe;r workers. 

43. „lt's not fair to dismiss 

an emi^loyee because he 
makes a bad decision - 
■ about how to do a' job- j 
related cask. 

44. Being fired for poor 
job perfonnd;fce is" a 
signal to change ^our 
career goal . 

45. The most valuable 
employee is one who 
checks i^ith his super- 
visor before snaking 

' decisions. 

46. On most jobs the employee 
is simply told what to do 

* and is not expected to 
seek out ^information. 

47* Corpcrfttiohs and large 
companies are good' parts 
of our society. 

48/ Most people who decide 

to retire are disillusioned 
with work. 

49. The best way to be rewarded 
for good performance is to 
quietly do your job you 
are asked to, Instead of 
niaki n(i suggestion^ or 
pointing out py^oblems. 

^0. Most organizations j^re more 
concerned with worker 
efficwicy than with the 
persona! needs of their 
employees. 

51. Businesses are more 
concerned with making 
profit than with improving 
societ/. 
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J ■ ■ , . , ■ : .. . \ 

Job^Related Attitudes (cont'd.) 

Strongly Disagree Undecided Agree- Strongly 
Disagree ' Agree 

52. Most workers feel that 

they are an important * , 

part of a company. • — 

53. Small shops have better 

working- conditions than . 

large ones.. ' \v 

54. * You lose your co-workers 

* ^ friendship when you . . . 

• become a foreman or 

^ supervisor* — 

"55. Workers must depend on 

each other to get their i 
jobs done. — 

56. Workers have to struggle , , ^ 

for every added benefit. ^ — - 
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TECHWICAL INFORMATION 
Job-ReTated Attitifdes 

Ra-tionale/Ob.iective of Instrument 

1 

Review of available instruments previously used in the program revealed a 
nee\\ for informed, assessment of student knowledge of, and attitudes toward, 
the^economic sector. Studen^in EBCE work closely over extended periods with 
di liferent levels and types of employees and employers. Student attitudes 
might be exjbected to form, alter, and deepen as a result of such exposure. 
This instrument was created to ascertain what students' attitudes were and to 
monitor changes as they occurred. Change;^ in response would-be hypothesized 

only for students with considerable exposure to the* economic sector. 

. . i 

c I 

Respondent Group i 
Students in EBCE were asked to complete this instrument three times during 
the 1973-74 school year. Control Group D students and Comparison Group E com- 
pleted the instrument only twice during the year, early and late. 1 

History of the Development 

Interviews of students at the conclusion of the 1972-73 school ^year 
yielded information as to beliefs and opinions of economic, business, and em- 
ployment issues. As a mea;j^ of verifying the kind of information these in- ; 
terviews had informally revealed, a Likert-type attitude scale was developed. 
A large number of statements (over 75) was prepared, generated mainly from 
outcomes suggested by the interview protocols. Fifty-six items were selected 
according to three criteria: clarity, content category, and consistency with 
concepts of job-relatedness. Members from all components of the project staff 
participated in development of the instrument. ^ 

Data from the midyear testing of EBCE and contro'l group students (N = 67 
were studied through cluster analysis to see if scale scores could be usefull^ 
derived from subsets of items. The cluster analysis procedure described ih 
Tryon and Railey (1970>* -was used in the effort to develop scales from the J 
items of the Job-Related Attitudes instrument. This procedure, like the -many 
procedures of component and factor analysis, has as its purpose the resolution 
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*Tn^. Robert and Bailey, Daniel. . Cluster Ana J^is. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book CBqipany, 1970. 
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of a set of variables (items) into subsets measuring a common dimension of 
greater' generality than the individualitems . The cluster analysis approach 
is distinctive in its application of the idea of analyzing a hierarchy into 
distinct clusters, as opposed to the factoring into eigenvalues and eigen- 
vectors of the component or factor analysis approach. 

The analyses were performed at the University of California, Berkeley, 
using the computer program developed' by. Daniel Bailey, Department of Psycho- 
logy, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. The program allows a prior 
specification of scale definers and produces reliabilities and other statis- 
tics. Typically, first runs are made^to isolate potential clusters, and the 
^^"^^ alDng with cluster score intercorrelati'ons, are analyzed in 

the last ^ep-%'f a rather exploratory procedure. 

Four clusters were identified based on considerations of meaningfulness ' 
and the criterion that a cluster have a reliability of at least .60 using data 
from a second administration. The four cl^jstei^s appear to relate to such con- 
cepts as attitudes toward work organizations, maintenance of a low "profile, 
and avoidance of commitment. These clusters were composed of from five to 
eight items "each as indicated in Table C-11. Collectively the four clusters 
incorporated 23 of the 55 items in the test, and no item appears in more than 
one cluster. 

Item Content 

^ The 56 items can be logically grouped by content into the following cate- 
gories : 

J. Statements of facts or events that may be rated as to their exis- 
.tence or occurrence in the business world on: 

a. management practices and conditions, 

b. worker practices and conditions, 

c. union practices and conditions, and 

d. consumer practices and conditions; 

2. Statements expressing opinions about the business world that may be 
rated for description accuracy for the rater with respect to: 

a. management, 

b. workers, 

c. unions, and . 

d. consumers; 
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TABLE C-11 • 
JOB-RELATED ATTITUDES CLUSTERS 



Item 
Number 


Item 


Factor Cluster 
Coefficient 




CLUSTER 1 


7 


i 



Most supervisors expect you to feed their egos. 

Some high-paying jobs are boring. ^ 

Unionized employers pay better than non-union employers. 

Corporations are too powerful for the good they do. , ^ 

It is the unions that get the workers more money and better conditions. 

Maying favorites in promotions is all too common. 

Most places of work have rigid codes of dress styles and personal appearance. 
Companies expect your complete loyalty no matter what t^ey pay you. 

Reliability Estimate: .75 



CLUSTER 2 



Most large business organizations ars genuinely concerned about preserving our 

environment. ^ 

Most workers feel that they are an important part of a company. 

Businesses are too close^ly regulated by the govemroent. 

Most conpanies try to satisfy ^thei r customers fully and completely. 

Most supervisors are receptive to employee suggestions about how to do the 

job differently or better. 

Most people are reasonably happy in their work. 

Reliability Estimate: .77 



.53 
.53 
.51 
.51 
.48 
.45 
.35 



.67, 
.63 
.57 
.55 

.54 
.49 



CLUSTER 3 



You lose your co-workers friendship when you become a foreman or supervisor. 
The best way to be rewarded for good performance is to quietly do your job as 
you are asi^d to, instead of making suggestions or pointing out problems.^ 
The most valuable employee is one who checks with his supervisor before 
making decisions. 

Most companies have little concern for their customers. 
Businessmen are as honest as everyone else. 

Reliability Estimate: .65 



.90 

.51 

.,33 
.26 
-43 



CLUSTER 4 



Most low-paying jobs are boring. 

Small shops have better working conditions than large ones. 
Beijjg fired for poor job performance is a signal to change your career goal. 
On most jobs the employee is simply told what to do and is not expected to 
seek>out informatioij. 

Mos^h^eople who decide tb retire are disillusioned with work. ^ 

Reliability Estimate: .69 



.67 
.60 
.50 

.43 
.39 
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3. Some judgments about large versus sitialT employing organization. 
Administration Procedures - 

This instrument is self-administering, with a simple set of directions, 
including a sample item. The instrument was administered three tim^ with no 
difficulties. Although there are no time limits, the 56 items should require 
no more than 20 minutes- 

Scoring P rocedures 

Each item is scored on a scale from one to five. Cluster scores may be 
obtained by addition of the item scores in each cluster. 

Reliability 

Interhal consistency reUabilities of the four scales were initially es- 
timated by the cluster analysis program as .75, .77, .65, and .69. 



TABLE C-12 

INTERCORRELATION OF MIDYEAR CLUSTER SCORES FOR 
FWS STUDENTS AND OPS CONTROL STUDENTS* 
(N - 67) 





Cluster 1 


Cluster 2 


Cluster 3 


Cluster 4 


Cluster 1 




.29 


.14 


.10 


Cluster 2 


.29 




.09 


.06 


Cluster 3 


.14 


.09 




.18 


Cluster 4 


.10 


.06 = 


.18 





*Additional data on cluster correlations are given 
in Table 3.47 of the report. 
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NAME - ^ o 

SCHOOL West School 



DATE 
QRADE 



JOB-RELATED TERMS 



f9 



Below are words and definitions used in business and industry. On the 
left are the definitions, and on the right are the wor4s. They are in mixed 
'order. You are to match the nunber of the word with its definition. There 
is one extra word for which there is no definition . 

The sample below shows you what to do, although it is not completed. 
Do the remaining three items for practice. 



Sample 
Group 0: 



6 



-9*1: 



An occupation or trade requiring artistic 
or hand skills. 

AdvancemenTToli' higher rank or position. 

One w^ oversees the work of others. 

Selling items directly to the people who 
will use them. ' 

Workers on a project or in a group. 
Information on how things turned out. 



1 . Bonus, 

2. Staff 

3. Feedback 

4. Promotion 

5. Supervisor 

6. Craft 

7. Retail 



Answers to remaining, definitions (in order) 
given for No. 1 (Bonus). 



7,2,3. There is no definition 
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Job-Related Terms (cont^d.) 
Definition 



Group A 



The buildings and equipment of 
a business. 

The study of production, distribution 
and use of goods and services. 

A director of activities of an 
organization. 

The entire property of a person or 
company. 

A large business meeting. 

A fixed sum paid a worker following 
his retirement. 



Word 

1. Executive 

2. Assets 

3. Convention 

4. Bonus 

5. Economics 

6. Plant 

7. Pension 



Group B 



An infonnal record or written 
reminder. 

Information used as a basis for 
decisions or discussions. 

L2(y out money now for future profit 
or income. 



1 . Data 

2. Fringe benefits 

3. Transaction 



A written agreement on working conditions 4. Mfemo 

and salaries between union members and 

an employer. 5. Investment 



A business deal . 

Medical, retirement or unemployment 
assistance by the employer. 



6. Wholesale 

7 . Contract 
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' Job -Related Terms (cont^d.) 
Group C 



A phase or step in preparing a final 
product, 

A percentage amount of total sales 
as payment for selling. 

The collection, analysis and 
presentation of numerical data. 

Operation of equipment or production of 
goods by mechanical means, 

A definite course of action to guide and 
determine present and future decisions. 

Materials and goods bought and sold in 
busi ness . 



1. Computer print-out 

2. Stock 

3. Operation 

4. Statistics 

5. Comnission 

6. Policy 

7. Automation 



Group D 




A representative of the union who is also 
a worker, 

A worker with complex mechanical or 
electronic devices or processes, 

A book containing records of accounts, 

A neutral person who helps in the 
bargaining process. 

Something owed in business, 

A telephone switchboard. 



1, Shop steward 

2 , Ledger 

3, PBX 

4, . Arbitrator 

5, Debit 

6, Technician 

7, Blueprint 



Group E 



A grant to cover operating or production 
losses, . ^ 

Costs of operation excluding materials 
and direct labor. 

Profits from the sale of capital 
investments, 

Coimiodities for use in production. 

Theoretical increase in the value of a 
business. 

The distribution of profits to shareholders. 



1, Capital goods 

2, Overhead 

3, - Prof it-and-1 OSS statement 

4, Subsidy 

5, Dividends 

6, Capital gains 

7, Paper profits 
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Job-Related Terms (cont'd,) 



Group F 



Group G 



Skillful worker at a trade or craft 

One who does many things or has a 
wide variety of skills 

Working as a novice with the under- 
standing that you will learn the 
needed skills 

Work as a fiscal agent to check on 
expenditures 

One who devotes himself to a particular 
branch of a subject or ^ob 

Holding t0l;al ownership of a business 
establishment 



Hiring policy to give opportunity to 
minority members 

The right to market a product or provide 
a service 

An investment yielding fi^ced payments 

An association witfezart organization or 
a club 

A percentage of the money taken* in on 
sales, given as pay to the salesperson 



An additional amount added to the usual 



cost 



Word 

' 1 . Proprietorship 

2. Specialist 

3. Journeyman 

4. Comptroller" 

5. ' Apprenticeship 

6. Internship 



"7. General ist 

-1 



1. Affiliatiorf 

Z. Surcharge 

3. Commission 

4. Affirmative Action 

5. Rebate 

6. Franchise 

7. Annuity 
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Job-Related Terms (cont^d.) 



Group H 



To move from one place 6r job to 
another 

To buy and seVl something that\ 
involves considerable risk but\)ffering. 
the chance of large gains 

To seek votes or opinions from people 

To reduce ttie legal value of a 
currency * r 

To coerce or intimidate by not buying 
or using 

To pay off a debt in» regular payments 



Word 

1 . Transfer 



Devaluate 



3- 
4, 



6. 

7. 



Amortize 
Boycott 

Canvass 

Speculate 
Demonstrate 



Group I 




A schedule of when certain things' are 
to happen 

An order from a court prohibiting a 
person or group from carrying out ^ 
.given action * 

A statement of position or feeling 
adopted by a formal group 

A statement of a job applicant's 
previous employment, experience and 
education 

A governmentarstatute or regulation 

A diagram showing the progress of work 
through a sequence of operations 



1. Petition 

2. Resum^ 

3. Timetable 

4. Injunction 

5. Flow Chart 

6. Ordinance 

7. Resolution 
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TECHNICAL INFORMATION 

Job-Related Terms (jrt) 

' Rationale/Objective of Instrument 

The concep^f Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) -emphasizes the 
integration of students' learning activities into the economic, business, and 
working community. Students wor.k with executives, managers, blue- and white- 
^- . collar employees, craftsmen, artists, and professionals of all kinds at their 

y. worksites. There the students hear the common languages of the marketplace, 

shop, and business world. Because the students are exposed in their school- 
related activities to this terminology, ther,e was interest in the extent to 
which the meanings of the terms had been assimilated, on the assumption that 
degree- of assimilation of career-re:iated terms migh^ indi cate an extent of 
career information gained from thej program. 

Respondent Group /--^ '.^ 

All FWS students, the OPS control gt^oup, ajid the Oakland public school 
comparison group were tested with this instrument. The original 30-item 
version of the test was administered to FWS students in September 1973, and to 
all groups in January 1974. A revised 54-item version was administered to all 
groups in May 1974. (Post- test N = 87) 

History of the Development 

This test was designed to assess knowledge of a broad range of coitmon items 
relating to job-holding, business life, and economics. In order to choose 
appropriate items, texts In secondary business education were reviewed, a 
^career guidance umt on business careers was examined, and a large city's 
(Los Angeles) curriculum guide in economics and government for grade 12 was 
analyzed. Finally, descriptions of several published tests in business 
education were reviewed. Prior to the fa'll pre-testing, a pool of some 50 terms 
from these various ''sources was collected by a staff member. These terms were 
culled by a second staff member and the two staff members reached a consensus 
on the best 30 items. Results of the midyear testing using these items showed 
that the test was too easy. It was decided to augment the test with additional 
i tems . 

In February, three members of the FWS curriculum development team suggested 
some 225 items for consideration. Sources from which the items were drawn were 
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the four curriculum packages prepared for student use, together with terms the 
development team felt appropriate from their persfinal experience with the stu- 
dents and the program. This list was reviewed and pared to 50 items by evalua- 
tion staff members. The 50 items wfere .submitted to seven FWS staff members, 
one of whom was an evaluator, for rating (1 = good , 2 = acceptable , and 3 = 
unacceptable ). These r^^tings were used to reduce these 50 items to 24. T^hese 
items were added to the test, making a total test length of 54 items. 

Item Content 

Item content is related^ to the following subject categories: 

1. business envircyiment, ' •» . 

2. business procedures, ^ 

3. production processes, 

4. distribution processes, 

5. business role nomenclature, and 

6. basic financial concepts. 

Administration Procedures 

The current test is arranged in nine sets of six definitions for seven 
terms. The task is to read a definition, locate the term that it defines, and 
indicate the number of the correct term in an answer space in front of the 
definition._.The seventh, extra, term serves to provide the student an 
alternative for the last definition in each set. Simple directions are 
provided in such a way that this instrument is self-administering. The test 
is group administered. There have not been time limits, but all students can 
finish in 15 minutes. 

Scoring Procedures 

One point is given for each right match of term and definition. The 
score is the total .number of right matches. 

Reliability *• v 



The Alpha reliability estimate, coffllkited on 84 cases that were tested in 
May 1974, -Was .95. Item difficulty percents and item-test correlation 
coefficients are given in Table C-13. 
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Validity , 




The validity of this test as an index of involvement in the program has" 
not yet been studied. In a cluster analysis, this score appeared in the 
Academic Achievement cluster. Correlation with grade level was .44, with Iowa 
Tests of Educational Development (ITED) Math .56, with ITED Reading .68, and 
with GPA .36. (N = 67, February 1973) 

» 

Supplementary Information 

As part of the analysis of data for the program evaluation report, data 
for JRT were examined from a number of points of view. A comparison of the 
FWS Experimental Group students with OPS control gro(/p students showed no 
statistically significant differences using an analysis of covariance. 

The data were also analyzed to complete the technical information abtnit' 
the instrument itself. The test data were first examined to determine whether 
the full-length (54 items) test was appropriate for the group tested. Data on 
the two parts of the test and the total test are presented in Table C-14. These 
data are based on all students (FWS, control, and comparison groups )who took 
the JRT at the end of the year. They show that the 24 new items are appreciably 
more difficult than the original set of items, Jbut the total test is still 
somewhat easier than would be desirable. It does, however, provide better 
discrimination among the individual students than was the case. for the tests 
used at the beginning and middle of the year. 

Because the JRT test was essentially a vocabulary test limited to a quite 
specific a»^ea, it seemed n^^c^ssary to examine the relationship between this 
test and two scores from the Iowa Tests of Educational Development (ITED) that 
have a heavy loading of verbal material. The twQ correlation tables (C-15, C-16) 
presented below ar6 based on data from the FWS Experimental Group (Group C) and 
the OPS Control Group (Group D). These tables also show the correlation pf the 
JRT year-end test with the JRT midyear test and with age (in months). As can be 
seen from these tables, the correlation of the year-end JRT with ITED-Reading is 
higher l^han the correlation of the two ITED-Verbal scores with each other. The 
correlation with ITED-Languagp is ^Iso quite high. It seems quite reasonable 
to conclude that the JRT test results are related to a very high degree to 
general verbal ability, and is probably even more highly related to overall 
vocabularly level. The correlation coefficient? obtained between the midyear 
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and year-end administration are quite consistent with the alpha coef- 
ficients reported above. 

In surmiary, it seems evident that the ORT test yields a reliable 
score, but it probably is too easy for good general assessment of second- 
ary school students. It is likely that the test measures only a. particul 
' aspect of general verbal ability. 
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^. . ^ TABLE C-13 

ITEM ANALYSIS STATISTICS FOR JOB-RELATED TERMS BASED ON POSTTEST 
FWS STUDENTS 
(N=49) 





Item 
Number 


Group 
Identificatio 
Number 


- "Correct 
^ Term 


Percent 
Correct 


Sigma* 


P^rt/Uhole 
Correlation* 




1 

2 . 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Al 
A2 
A3 
A4 
A5 
' A6 


lhant 

economics 

executive 

assets 

convention 

pension 


71 
86 
96 
69 
100 
96 


45 

35r 
20 
46 
0 

20 


55- 
60 
45 • 
62 

12 




7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 


Bl 
B2 
B3 
'B4 
B5 
B6 


memo 
data 

Investment 
contract' 
transaction 
fringe benefits ' 


96 
94 
96 
92 
92 
'98 


20 
24 
20 
2? 
27 
14 


38 

50 * 

,34 

31 

31 

32 


• • 


13* 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


CI 
C2 
C3 
C4 
C5 
C6 


operation * 

commission * 

statistics 

automation 

pol icy 

stock 


61 
73 
c59^ 
88 
> 71 
90 


49 
44 
•49 
33 
45 
30 


42r 

J9 
52 
•31 
36 
22 




19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


Dl 
D2 
D3 
D4 
D5 

D6 . 


shop steward - 

technician 

ledger 

arbitrator 

debit 

PBX 


82 
90 
.80 
88 
8C 
86 


39 
30 
40 
33 
40 
35 


38 
44. 
45 
52 
70 
• 52 




25 
26 
27 
28 . 
29 

• 30 


El 

E2 

E3^ 

E4 

E5 

E6 


subsfcjy 
overhead 
capital gains 
capital goods 
paper profits 
dividends 


29 
' 47 
55 
37 
37 
43 


'45 ' 
50 
50- 
^ 48 ^ 
48 
50 


56 , 

52 
52 
72 
58 
51 




' 31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


Fl 

F2. 

F3 

F4 

F5 

F6 


journeyman 

general ist 

apprenticeship 

comptroller 

specialist 

proprietorship 


43 
65 
65 
61 
53 
65 


50 
48 
48 
, 49 
50 
48 


73 

58 
- 65 

58 
' 65 

70 




37 

39 
40 

41 " 
42 


Gl 
G2 
G3 
64 
G5 
G6 


affirmative action 

franchise 

annuity 

affiliation 

commission 

surcharge 


53 
33 
37 
61 
71 
63 


50 

47 

48 

49 • 

45 

48 


56 
59 
41 
52 
' 41 
65 




43 
44 
^ 45 
46 
47 
48 


HI 

H2 ^ 
H3 

H4 . 

K5 

H6 


transfer 

speculate 

canvass 

devaluate 

boycott 

amo«ize ' 


94 
59 
31 
78 
82 
53 


24 
49 
46 
42 
39 
50 


37 
56 
53 
73 
60 




49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


11 
12 
13 
" 14 
15 
16 


timetable 

injunction 

resolution 

resume 

ordinance 

flow chart 


73 
53 
■35 
69 
5^ 
67 


44 
50 
48 
46 
50 
47 


71 . ^ 
- 48 
35 
65 
62 
65, 



*Oecima]s have been omitted. Numbers are in" hundredths. 
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TABLE C-14 




DISTRIBUTIONS OF SCORES ON TWO PARTS AND THE TOTAL FOR THE x 
JOB RELATED TERI'IS TEST FOR ALL STUDENTS TESTED AT END OF YE^RX 





First 30 


Items 


Last 24 


Items . 


Total 


Te\t '. ' ' 


Scores 


f 


'ercenti le 
Rank - 




Percenti 1 e 
Rank 


f 


1 * * 

Percentile 


52-54 


- 


- 


- 




6 


: 9^.1 


48-51 
44-47 


- 
- 


- 


- 


- 
- 


s 

11 


88. ^- ' 
77.2 \ 


' 40-43 


- 




- 


- 


9 


64.3 \ 
51.? 


36-39 


- 


- 


- 


- 


• 11 
















28-31 


15 


90 2 


- 




5 


' ?9 2 


24-27 


24 


64.9 


3 


98.0 


7 


21 .4' 


20-23 


14 


40.2 


12 


88.2 


4 ° 


:.14.3 


16-19 


. 11 


24.0 


17 


69.4 


4 ' - 


9.1 ; 


12-15 


8 


11.7 


18 


46.7 


2 • 


. 5.2 


8-11 


2 


5.2 


.8 


30.0 


2. 


2\6 


4- 7 


2 


2.6 


16 


14.3 


: 1 


0-6 


0- 3 


1 


" 0.6 


3 


- 1.9 


m iri 




N 


77 




77 




I V 77 ^ 




Mean 
Median 


21 .9 




13.6 




\ 35.5 ' 




23.6 




14.1 




^ 37.1. ■ 
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TABLE.C-15 

CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN YEAR-END JOB-RELATED TERMS TEST 
AND SELECTED OTHER MEASURES FOR FWS EXPERIMENTAL STUDENTS 

(N =J2) 



Measures 


JRT 
Final 


JRT 
Mid 


ITED 
Language 


ITED 
Reading 


Age 
(Months) 


JRT, year-end 




.94 


.65 


.89 


.86 


JRT, midyear 






.52 


.78 


.69 


ITED Language 








.81 


.62 


ITED Reading 










.84 


Age (Months) ' 












Mean 
SD 


34.83 , 
14.13 ^ 


34.00* 
16.16* 


9.16 
2.62 


10.02 
2.38 


194.8 • 
12.1 



MeaH§^nd standard deviations for the midyear JRT have been 
adjusted through part-whole linear equating to put them on 
the same scale as the year-end JRT. 

TABLE.C-16 

CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN YEAR-END JOB-RELATED TERMS TEST 
AND SELECTED OTHER MEASURES FOR CONTROL GROUP STUDENTS 

(N =12) 



Measured 


JRT ^ 

. Final 


' JRT 
Mid 


ITED 
Language 


ITED 
Reading 


Age 
(Months) 


JRT, year-end 
JRT, midyear 
ITED Language 
ITED Reading 
Age (Months) 




.83 


.43 
.43 


.43 
.20 
.24 


.36 
.44 
.16 
.19 


Mean 
SD 


34.17 
13.22 


33.70* 
13.28* 


10.19 
1 .80 


10.48 
2.33 


195.3 
12.0 



Means and standard deviatijgns for the midyear JRT have 
been adjusted through pa>t-whole linear equating to pu 
them on the same scale as the year-end JRT. 
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PARENT INTERVIEW (MIDYEAR) 
Far West School 



Parent/Guardian Interviewer 

Student Date 



This is ^ calling for Far West School . May I speak to 

either or 1 I understand that 

your daughter/son (or name) is going to FWS this year. FWS has asked me to 
talk to the parents/guardians to find out (get a feel for) how (what kind of 
job) the school^ doing. It is important for 1;hem to know how the parents 
feel about the school. I would like to ask you just a few questions about it. 

1. First of all, how do you feel about the school? 

2. Does your son/daughter talk to you much about it? (About the school . . . 
about what he/she does . . . about what he/she has learned?) 

3. Have you se^en any changes in your son/daughter since she started to this 
school? (Get specific examples.) What were they? 

a. Working harder/less hard/about the same as in regular school? 

b. More or \ess responsible? 

c. More or less interested in school? 

d. More or less confident of himself/herself? 

e. More or less planning^for his/her future? 

4. How would you compare the program at this school with his/her program at 
regular schools?^ ' 

5. Did you receive a questionniare from FWS in 4;he mail recently? Yes j 

No IWyes, do you have any questions about the purpose of the question 

naire? (It is to get your opiTrion of FWS and its effect on your son/daughte 
it is NOT to judge his/her perfd^nce; it will NOT gdt in his/her records; 
^^^-is.J/ERY important to the prograi^*s future that it be filled out and sent 

— / . ■ ' 

a. If no, may we have your addre'Ss? 

- b. Have you had any difficulty answering any of the questions on the form? 
^^s No Which questions? 

c. Do you feel you have enough information about the school to answer most 
or all the questions? X 

5. Would y^u like to receive more information about the school? We will send 
some (b'irt please complete and return the questionnaire, in the meantime). 



^ TABLE .C-17 
FEELINGS ABOUT FAR'WEST SCHOOL 



Number 

Positive feelings 
Negative feelings 

Both positive and negative feelings 

Positive Comments: 
Excellent/wonderful/practical program 
Student likes better than regular school 
Good progress/great help for student 
PI eased with what student is do'ing 

Negative Comments: 

Not enough cormilini cation between FWS 
and parents 

Not enough classrooms/academic subjects 
Don't J<now what program is 



TABLE C-18 

STUDENT AND PARENT DISCUSSION ABOUT FWS PROGRAM 

Parents 



Number 26 
% 

Student talks about program $9 

Student does not talk about program 8 

Occasional/not much .talk about program 23 

Comments on student/parent discussion: 

Talks about project/experiences in field 58 

Student learning more 15 

Student more interested in school 12 

Student has good attitudes/feeling of 8 
worth 



Parents 
26 

65 
8 
27 

23 
23 
15 
15 

15 

,8 
8 



68 
73 



TABLE C-19 
CHANGES OBSERVED IN STUDENT 



Parents 

- Number. 25 

More interested in school now/more involved 85 

Working harder now/concentrating 65 

More responsible now 5* 

Has more confidence in self/more self-worth 50 

More mature/aduU/grown-up 42 

Plans to go to college now 38 

Stm not sure/changes mind about future 31 

Goes to school regularly now, never did 
before , 

Gets homework done now 1^ 
Seems happier now 

More motivated now ^2 
Reads a lot now ^ 



TABLE C-20 



COMPARISON OF FAR WEST SCHOOL 
WITH REGULAR HIGH SCHOOL 



Parents 
Number 26 



FWS much better all around 23 

Student works more/talks more about 

file school work at FWS . 19 



Student has more freedom at FWS 15 

12 



Student has received individual 
attention at FWS 



I don't know enoug about FWS to compare 12 

FWS gives practical experience needed 8 

FWS should have more class room- type 

teaching 8 





PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
Far West School 

This questionnaire is meant to give, you an opportunity to express your 
opinions about the Career Education Program your son or daughter has been 
participating in. Most of the questions are to be answered on a scale of 
numbers from "1" to "5." The words at each end of the rating scale indicate 
what the scale means. A "1" may mean "Definitely No;" therefore if you feel' 
strongly that the answer to a question is "No^" you should circle the "1." 
A "5" may mean "Definitely Yes;" if you feel strongly that the answer is "Yes, 
you should circle the "5." Numbers "2/' "3," and "4" indicate an opinion^^"^ 
somewhere in between "Definitely No" and "De^nUe-ly Yes." Some scales have 
different words, but they all work the same way. 

Read the words above the rating scale numbers so you know what the scale 
means. Read each question and circle the number which reflects your opinion. 
There are no right or wrong answers; your thoughts and feelings are the impor- 
tant things in this questionnaire. The answers that you, as parents, give 
will help determine how well the program is doing and improve it in the future 
Remember to circle a number for each item. Thank you for taking the time ro 
fill out this questionnaire. 

Your Name (N = 26) 

Name of Student 



Note: The number of parent responses have been tabulated 
for each item on the questionnaire except for those items 
which require written comment. Response tabulations are 
.listed directly below the ratiogscale for each item. 
Responses to multiple choi ce "luesfften^ are indicated next 
to each chol ce. 



Parent Questionnaire {con%l4\) — 

1. How well does the X^areer Education Program compare overall with the f 
past schoaL.axpe/renees~-af"70ur daughter or son? 



Much 
Worse 



Much 
Better 



Rating scale 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Responses 


0 


0 


8 


10 


16 



2. If you had it to do over-again, would you want your son or daughter 
to parti-clpaie— in^-the Career Education Program? 

Definitely ^ Definitely 



Rating scale 


No 
1 


2 


3 


4 


Yes 
5 


Responses 


0 


1 


5 


'6 


22 



3. How well do you think" your son or daughter likes the Career Education 
Program compared with past school experiences? 



Much 
Worse 



Much > 
Better 



Rating scale 


1 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Responses 


0 


0 


2 


3 


29 



4, What do you think are the greatest weaknesses of the Career Edi^cation 
Program? 



72 



77 



Parent Questionnaire Ccont*c|0 

5. What do you think are the greatest strengths of tjae Career Education 
Program? r 



6, Have you received enough information about your son or daughter's progress 
in the Career Education Program? 



Definitely 
•No 



Definitely 
Yes 



Rating scale 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Responses 




s6__^ 


' n 


6 


3 



?• In comparison with regular schools how much opportunity did the Career 
Education Program provide your daughter or son for learning about 
occupati^s? , - 



Rating scale 


Much 
Less 
T 


2 


About tlie 
Same 
3 


4 


Much 
More 
5 


Responses^ 


1 


0 


0 


4 


29 



8. What effect, if any, has the Career Education Program had on helping 
)^r son or daughter form career plans? 



Rating scale 
Responses 



Definitely 
Bad 



No 
Effect 



Definitely 
Good 



1 


2 


3 ' > 


4 


5 


0 


0 




. 16 


13 
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Parent Questionnaire (cont'd.) 

9. In comparison with regular schools how much opportunit;y did the Career 
Education Program provide your daughter or. son for general learning? 



Much 



About the 



Much 



Rating scale 


Less 
1 


2 


Same 
3 


4 


More 
5 


Responses 


2 


5 


6 


9 


12 



10. In comparison with past experiences in regular schools how motivated 
is your daughter or son to learn in the Career Education Program? 



Rating scale 
Responses 



Much 




About the 




Much 


Less 




Same 




More 


L 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


%- 


C 0 


* 2 


9 


23 



11 



How would you rate the approaches to learning used in the Career 
Education Program? 



Poor 



Excellent 



Rating scale 


1 


2 


3 


4 , 


5 


Responses 


0 


0 


6 


12 


15 



12. What positive changes have you noticed in your son or daughter that 
might be a result of participation in the Career Education Program? 



13. What negative changes have you noticed in your daughter or son that 
might be a result of participation in the Career Education Program? 
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^ Parent Questionnaire (cont*d.) 



14, How often does your son or daughter talk to you about' what's going on 
• in the Career Education Program? 



Rating scaJe 
Responses 



Almost 
Never 



Almost 



1 


2 


3 


4 


. 5 


2 


2 


9 


a. 


13 



15, About how often have you had any contact with, any Career Education 
Program staff members? 



Rating scale 
Responses 



Almost 
Never 



Very 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


7 


8 


16 


2 


1 



16. How many meetings have you attended during this school year where other 
parents of Career' Education students were present? 



Rating scale 
Responses* 



4 or 



None 


1 • 


2 


' 3 


More 


16 


14- 


3 


1 


0 



17. How would you rate the general quality of the Career Education Proqram 
staff? 



Poor 



Excellent 



Rating scale 


^ 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 J 


Responses 


1 


0 


5 


14 


7 



(NR* - 7) 



*NR r No )»esponse. 



i 
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Parent Questionnaire (cont'd.) 



18. How would you rate business and community resources available in the 
Career Education Program? 



Poor 



Excellent 



Rating scale 


1 , 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Responses 


0 


1 


2 


17 


. 9 



(NR* - 5) 



19. How would you rate your overall relationship with the staff of the 
Career Education Program? 



Poor 



Excellent 



Rating scale 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Responses 


1 


0 


9 


9 


10 



(NR* - 5) 



20. How would you rate the enthusiasm of the Career Education Proqram staff? 



Poor 



Rating scale 
Responses 



Excellent 



1 


2 


' 3 


4 


5 


0 


0 


4 


n' 


14 



21. What do you think of the occupational plans 
of your daughter or son? 



a. [ ] There aren't any firm plans yet. 

b. [ ] The plan|^ should be changed. 

c. [ ] The plans seem to be good. 

d. [ ] , We haven't really had a chance to discuss the plans 



Responses 
20 
1 

11 



*NR - No response. 
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Parent Questionnaire (cont'd.). 



22* What do you think your son or daughter 
win be doing a year after high school? 



Response s (NR* - 2) 



a'. 


[ ] 


Working 


4 


b. 


[ 3 


Attending some kind of college 


23 


c. 


[ 3 


Going, to a business oV trade school 


2 


d. 


[ ] 


Military 


2 


e. 


[ ] 


Other (olease specifv) 


1 



23. Belcw are listed several areas of possible importance for a student to 
learn. Please rate each in terms of how important ^;ou feel it is for a 
student to learn, and how well you feel the program is accomplishing eacti 



How important do you feel this learning is? 





Students learn to: 


Not 
Important 

1 1 


2 


3 


4 


Highly 
Important 

5 1 


NR* 
















a. 


Perform specific occupational skills 


0 • 


5 


4 


9 


14 


2 


b. 


Be punctual and organize their time 


0 


0 


0 


5- 


28 


1 


c. 


Assume responsibility for themselves 


0 


0 


0 


1 


33 


0 


d. 


Make decisions and follow them 


0 


0 


0 


1 


33 


0 


e. 


Coowunicate with others in a mature way 


0 


0 


. 0 


6 


28 


0 


f. 


Be aware of more career opportunities 


0 


1 


1 


13 


19 




<J- 


Work with others 


0 


0 


1 


9 






h 


Evaluate their own work 


0 , 


0 


1 


n 


21 \ 


1 




Perform basic academic skills 


0 


0 


0 


10 


23 C 


1 


J- 


Think through and solve problems 


0 


0 


0 


4 


30 


0 


k 


Have a positive attitude toward work 


0 


0 


0 


6 


28 


0 




Have a positive attitude toward self 


0 


0 


0 


3 


30 


1 


m 


Have a positive attitude toward learning 


0 


0 


u 


2 


31 


0 


n . 


Prepare for^further education * 


0 


0 


4 


5 


25 


0 


0. 


Improve interpersonal and social skills 


0 


0 


5 


10 


19 


0 



♦NR - No i^esponse. 



How effective do you feel the prooro?^ ha§/ 
been in accomplishing this learning'^ 



Not 
Effective 
I 1 



3 
I 

0 
1 
1 

0 
1 
1 
6 
2 
0 
0 
2 
5 
1 



Highly/ 
Effer*^^/e 



10 

; 

2 
7 
4 
6 
4 
8 
7 
7 
2 
2 
7 

^; 
/ 



7 

10 
14 
12 

13 , 
8 

/lO 

14 

9 

8 

•15; 

/ 



J. 

h 

14 

16 
20 
16 
11 
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24\ Hqw did you first hear about the, Career Education Program? 

Responses 

^ Son or daughter . ^ 10 

High School counselor - ' * 3 
Friend son/daughter 5 
Friend of parent ' 4 

Newspaper A 
Poster ^ ^ \2 

Televisipn 3\ 
High School publicity * 4 , ^ 



25, What kind of students .do think benefit most from Career Education 
. Programs? ^ , 



RESOURCE PERSON TELEPHONE INTERVIEW (MIDYEAR) 
Far West School 



RP ^ INTERVIEWER 

POSITION " DATE 



This is cd-lling for Far West School. 

May I speak to \ ^ l? Far West School has asked me 

to talk with some of the persons workfng with their students in order fj) find 
out how students and resource persons/organizations are working together. It 
is also important to know how ^ feel about the school. May I ask you just a 
few questions about your i-nvolvement with students these past few months? 

^ ' ' ' ~J . 

1. How many students have worked with you during tlfe^d^QoJ-^ar (since 

- - ire- 
September, T973)? \ 



How. much time do you ordinarily spend with a student? 



What was your longest experience with a FWS student? _ 



2. *Do you feel that your longest experience with a FWS student was worthwhile 

. to you? yes " no 

To the student? • yes ^no 

Could you tell me what happened to make you feel that way? (Obtain as many 
critical incidences as you can.) (This is the heart of the interviewl)" 



\ 



Resource^ Person Telephone Interview'"(M idyear) > cont'd. 



3, Have you noted any changes in students during the period of -*fme-they 

worked with you? 

In their self-confidence? 



In their ability to ask questions? 



In their ability to respond to questions/directions? 



In their ability to take initiative? 

O 



In their reliability? 



. V ■ :^ ■ 

V , — 

4. Did you receive a questionnaire from FWS in the mail recently? yes _no. 

If yes, do you have any questions' about the purpose of the questionnaire? 



Have you had difficulty answering any of the quesirions? "yes no 

Which questions? i ; . ' - 



Do you feel you have enough information about the school or* enough contact 

,with'its students fto answer most of the questions? yes" ;^no 

« ^ ' 

Comm«Sajs : •■ 



EMC . ' 



Resource Person Telephone Interview. (MiTtyg^) rcont 'd. 



If you have not received the questionnaire, it may be because FWS has an 
_\ incorrect address for you. May I have youv^ mailing address? 



5, Is there anything you "would like to tell me abo6t the school (have me pass 
on to FWS staff) that we haven't covered? 



S 



\ 



ATTITUDES ABOUT EXPERIENCE WITH STUDENT 



Number 



RPs 
28 



Experience worthwhile to you? 

Yes 

No 

Experience worthwhile to student? 
Yes 

No 1 



Positive Comments: 

Student learned a lot about my 
job/developed job skills 

Student has been helpful - 

Student* benefited from being here 

Student was res^ponsible/mature 

Student showed interest in my job 

We have benefited from student being here 

Negative Comments:- 

Student liotM'nterested in my job/what 
I had to say 

Student didn't know what was expected 
of him 

Student not consistent in showing up 




14 

7 
7 




TABLE C-22'" 



OBSERVED CHANGE IN STUDENT ON 


JOB? 


1 


RPs • 


Number 


28 




% 


Student growth in job knowledge/abilities 


43 . ! 


No change in student observed 


28 


DK/time too short to observe change 


28 



► 




JiESDURC£_E£fiSON TELEPHONF INTERVIEW (YFAR.FNn) 



Far West School 



RP Interviewer 



Position ^ Date ' 



This is ;^ calling for Far West School. 

May I speak to ^ [ ? Far West School has 

asked me to talk with some of the persons working with their students in-order 
to find out how students and resource persons/organizations are working together. 
It is also important to know how you feel about the school and its programs, 
May I ask you just a few questions about your involvement with s 
past few months? 




1. How many students have you seen this semester (since February)? 



2. Our EBCE program categorizes activities of students with resource persons 
by the objectives of the student-RP relationship: 

Orientation : Acquainting the student with 'you, your career and job, and 
your organization. Activities might have included guided tours, rap ses- 
sions, or introductions- to staff engaged in daily routines* 

Exploration : Studying in detail an occupation, issue, or subject area* 
The student would prepare a research report, essay, photo essay, or oral 
presentation as documentation of his findings, 

Investi gation : Lengthy (over 40 hours) personal involvement in productive, 
job-related tasks and assignments, with intensive study of related materials, 
could invol ve 'on-site training. 

Of the students you have seen this semester, how many would you classify as 
having been involved at the level of: 

A, Orientation? . ' . v ' 



Mere they ab»le to observe normal work activities at your place? 
Yes No (Probe for explanation) - 



1 



• 85 

id • 
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Resource Per son Telephone Interview ( Year-FndK cont'd. 



- 3. 



V 



B. Exploration? 



Could you give their names? 1. 

2. 
3. 

C. Investigation? 

Could you give their names? 1. 



3. 



In Question 3, ask about each student identified at "Exploration" or "In- 
vestigation" level in Question 2. , ,- ' . 

A. Le^'s) talk about ' 

What do you feel he/sh^ lea^rned from workirvg with you? (Probe for example^ 
of specificrthings or tasks he/she learned to jjo) . \ • - . 



B. How about 



What do^you feel he/she -I'earned from working with you? (Probe for exampl 
of specific things or tasks he/she learned^ to do)'. 

— — \ ■ — — ■ 



es 
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. Resource Person Telephone Interview (Year-End) , cont'd. 



"Ct " Ho\nrtK5irr 



What do you feeV-he/^he-tearned from working with you? (Probe for examples 
of specific things or tables" he/she learned to do). 




D. How about 



What do you feel he/she learned from working with you? (Probe for example 
of specific things or tasks he/she learned to do).. ^ 



4. When a student works with an RP he/she is supposed to have a plan for his/ 
her activities. The plan, the activities involved, and the product he/she 
< ^ prepares as- evidence of learning are called S project . 

_ A \ Di d the students you were wo rking with gim^ou information about 
their projects? (Pr'^e, using names in Q.3 if necessary. If the RP has 
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information en some project(s), continue the remaining parts of Q.4). 



^B. Did 'the projects' students were, doing seem worthwhile?. If not, why? 



■ '87' 



* Resource Person Telephone Interview (Year-End) , cont'd, 



C. Did any students seek help from you in planning their projects? 



D. Did any students seek advice from you as they worked on their projects? 
(Probe: Where to get more information). 



E. Did any students ask you to evaluate their projects qv performance at 
your site? If yes, what was the outcome?, 


\ 








1 




F. Did you get any feedback from the school about the stu 


lertts* .projects 









Do you feel fhe students- make appropriate use of the learning experiences 
you can offer them? . [ ' 



4^ 
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Resource Person Telephone Interview (Year-'Endh -cont^-cl . , 

6. Is there anything in particular about the pro'gram you would like to suggest 
or comment on tn EBCE staff? 
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RESOURCE QUESTIONNAIRE 
Far West School ' 



Name of respondent (N = 36) 

Title of respondent ^ 

Name of company , ' 

Type of company ^ 

Address of company 



Number of employees in the company ^ ' — , ^ 

Number of employees it the experience site,_ 

Length of time respondenKhas been participating with the Exp&rrencfe-Based 
Career Education Program (EBCE) 

^r:^ 



1. • When the student is at your site, JippVoximately how many ho^TdoTaT 
typically spend with a student? (man hours per week) • , /. 



NuBitJer of hours 



Which of the following supportive services do you (or others at your site) 
provide for the EBCE students? Check each appropriate category. 


(Numbers indicate how frequently checked) 

Orientation 

it 


Exploration 


In -Depth 
Investigation 


Career counseling 


19 


, 11 


9 


Personal counseling 


10 


- 9 


7 


Company orientation 


23 


11 


8 


Tutoring In an academic area 


'8 


9 


5 



Note: The number of student responses have been tabulated 
•for each Item on the questionnaire except for those which 
require written comment. Respoj^e tabulations are listed 
directly below the rating scale^or each item- Response^ 
to multiple choice questions are indicated next ta each 
choice. ^ 
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Re s 0 u r c e lju e s t i o n n a i^re (cont' dj 
2. (continued) 



Evaluating individual 
student assignments 

Assisting student in non-job 
related assignments 

Training student to perfom) 
a specific job-related task 
in the comnunity 

Planning student assignments 

Other , (specify) 



Orientation 

6 . 
5 

12 

11 
2 



Exploration 
9 
3 

-9 
12 
2 



3. How do students spend their time at your company? 
(Numbers indicate how frequently checked) 

Orientation 
Observing site activities • 22 
Researching from site materials 4 



Actively performing site 
activities 

Actively interacting with me 

Actively interacting with other 
site personnel 

Individual study 

Other (specify) 



9 

16 

12 
3 
1 



Exploration 
12 ' 
12 

12 

"13 

11 
9 
1 



^ In-Depth 
Investigation 



13 

3 

14 
8 
1 



In-Depth 
Investigation 

5 

5 

13 
13 

9 
6 

0 



4. How did you become involved with the EBCE, program? Check appropriate 
' response (s) . , .. ' 

Response s 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



EBCE personnel contacted me about the program. 26 

A student talked to me about the program. 7 

Another employer talked to me about the prqgram. 1 

Company persfonnel talked to me about the^^3rogr*ani> 7 

Other (specify) / ^_ > 4 
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Ke source Questionnaire (cont^d.) 



5/ -Why d}|l yoM become involved with the program? 



6. Did the EBCE program staff provide you with enougti information to help 
you direct student activities- at your site? (NR* - .2) • 

(Numbers, indicate how frequently checked) Yes [ ] (22) No [ '] (12) 
If no, what information woul^ have been help/ul? i 



7. Would you recommend to another person 'that he/she also become involved 
with EBCE? (NR* - 7) ' 

(Numbers indicate how f?*equently checked) Yes [ ] (27), No [ ] (2) 

Why? 

8. Describe the type of person you think should be involved with EBCE students 



9. To what extent has the EBCE program had an impact on the following items? 

HOW MUCH IMPACT VALUE OF IMPACT 



c. 





No Somg Much Don't 
Impact Impact Impact Know 


NR* 


y 

Good Bad Don't 
Impact Impact Know 


NR* 


Quality of work 
performed by 
regular employees 


15 




2 ■ 


5 


9 


8 


1 


6 


21 


Amount of work 
performed by 
regular employees 


14 


10 


0 


3 

Sr. 


9 




1 


5 


22 


Conlpany hiring 
practices 


19 . 


2 


0 


^ 3 


12 


2 


0 


5 


29' 


Company training 
practi ces 


12 


a 


1 


2. 


13 


6 


• 0 


2 


28 


List other pos-- 
sible impacts 


0 


0 


0 


0 


36 


0 


0 


"0 


0 



*NR - No response. 
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• Resource Questionnaire (cont*d.) 

10. In general, do you think the Career Education Program students you have 
worked with are really interested in your site? Circle the appropriate 
number from 1 (definitely no) to 5 (definitely yes). 



Definitely Definitely 

No — : — ' Yes — ^ 



Rating scale 


1 2 


3 


4 ' 5 




Responses 


3 4 


8 


7 10 


(NR* - 4) 



11 



In general, do you thjnk the Career Education Program students you have 
worked with are really interested in the Career Education Program? 



Definitely 
No 



Def i nitely 
Yes 



Rating scale 


1 ■ 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Responses 


2 


3 


4 


12 


10 



(NR* - 5) 



12-d, How have other employees reacted to (your) participation in the EBCE 
program? Check one. 



13. 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 



Positive reaction 
Negative reaction 
Mixed reaction 
No reaction 
Not applicable 
Don ' t know 



Responses (NR* 
13 
0 
7 
4 
5 
5 



2) 



In what way (if any) have the' regular eniplo)'^ees benefited? Check 
appropriate response(s). " Responses 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e . 
f. 

g- 



They haven't benefited ' \ 

Increased their awareness of youth 

Mo!tivated tfie regular employees to further tVaining 

Reduced their work load 

Increased interest in their own work 

I don't know. 

Other (please specify) 



7 
18 
2 
5 
8 
2 
3 



*NR - No response. 
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Resource Questionnaire (cont'd^) 

14. Do you receive adequate feedback* about what happens to the student after 
they leave your site? Circle appropriate number. 



-RteHiig- scal e- 



Never 

— 1 



Always 

5— 



Response 



17 



1 



(NR* - 9) 



15. Do you receive adequate feedback about the effectiveness 'of your work 
with the students? Circle appropriate number. 



Rating scale 


Never 
1 


2 3 


Always 
4 5 




Response 


14 . 


6 2 


.3 3 


(NR* - 8) 


* 

16. How many times have you communicated with EBCE staff during\this school 
year? Check as many as apply. 


(Numbers indicate how frequently checked) 
• 


i 






Individual 
Meetings 


Meetings Telephone Correspondence 


Almost every day 


0 • 


0 0 


0 


Once or twice 


a week 


1 


0 ' . 4 


1 


Once or twice 


a month 


7 


5 11 


6 


Less than once a year 


8 


2 8 


' 9 


Never 


• 


5 


5 '4 


3 


NR* 




15 


2^ 9 


17 










i 

t 



*NR - No response. 
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Resource ^Questionnaire (cont'd.) 



17; Below are listed several area^jj/ possible importance for a student to 
lear^i. Please rate each in terms of how important feel it is for a 
studerit to learn, and how well you feel the program i? accompl ishing 
each, \^( Circle the appropriate numbers.) 



How important do you feel this learning is? 



How effective do you feel 
been in accomplishing this 



the program has 
learning? 





Students learn to: 


Not 
Important 

1 1 


2 


3 


4 


Highly 
Important 
5 1 NR* 


Not 
Effective 

I 1 


2 


3 


4 


Highly 
Effective 

5 1 


NR* 


a. 


Perform specffiof occupational skills 


1 


3 


8 


9 


10 5 


0 


5 


9 


6 


2 


14 


b. 


Be punctual and organize their time 


0 


0 


8 


12 


20 4 


3 • 


3 


5 


7 


2 


16 


c. 


Assume responsibility for themselves 


0 


0 


2 


4 


24 6 


1 


3 


4 


7 


6 


15 


d. 


Make decisions and follow them 


0 


0 


3 


10 


18 5 


1 


4 


5 


7 


4 


14 


e. 


Cormiunicate with others in a mature way 


0 


1 , 


4 


2 


23 6 


3 


1 


5 


8 


^- 5 


14 


f. 


Be aware of more career opportunities 


0 


0 


8 


8 


15 5 


2 


1 


3* 


10 


6 


14 


g- 


Work with others 


* 0 


0 


2 


9 


20 5 


1 


2 


3 


9 


7 


22 


h. 


Evaluate their own work 


t) . 


0 


7 


6 


18 5 


1 


-3 


6 


3 


4 


^9 




Perform basic academic skills 


1 


0 


8 


11 


10 6 


0 


1 


11 


5 


1 


18 


J. 


Think through and solve problems 


0 


0 


2 


11 


18 5 


0 


4 


6 


9 


2 


15 


k. 


Hav^ a positive attitude toward work 


0 


0 


2 


6 


23 *5 . 


3 


1 


5 


10 


5 


14 


1. 


Have a positive attitude toward self 


0 


0 


0 


6 


25 5 


1 


2 


4 


7 


5 


17 


m. 


Have a positive attitude toward learning 


0 


0 


0 


6 


25 3-1 


2 


2 


2 


8 


6 


16 


n. 


Prepare for further education 


1 


0 


7 


8 


15 ^.5 


2 


2 


4 


5 


6 


17 


0. 


Improve interpersonal and social skills 


0 


1 


4 


15 


11 5 




1 


7 


■ 6 


4 


17 



*NR - No response 
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Resource Questionnaire (cont'd.) » 

18. Do you plan to continue participating in ..the EBGE Program? 
(Numbers indicate how frequently checked) 
'Yes X ]. (26) No [ ] (1) Don't know [ ] (9) 



Why: 



T 



19. What do you think are the greatest strengths of the Career Education 
Program? 



20. What do you think are the greatest weaknesses of the Career ^Education 
Program? 



f 



21. What other comments or recommendations about the EBCE program would 
you like- to make? 



- . * . o . 97 
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STUDENT BACKGROUND SUMMARY 
Far West School 



Name Date . 

Please fill out this form as indicated for each of the questions. The 
information will be kept in confidential files arrd will only be used for 
research purposes. 

1. Mother's foVmal education (check highest level): 
[ ] None 

[ ] Elementary ' 

[ ] Some hi^gfi^ school ^ 

[ ] High school graduate 

[ ] Some post-secondary (i.e., some college, business school, trade or 
technical school) 

' [ ] College graduate (four-year degree) 

[ 3~Some graduate work 

[ ] Advanced degree (please specify) 



Father's formal education (check highest level): 

[ ] None 

[ J Elementary 

[ ] Some high school 

[ ] High school graduate 

[ ] Some post-secondary (i.e., some college, business school, trade or 

technical school) , - ' \ . . 

\ 

[ ] Cgllege. graduate (four-year degree) 
[ ] Some graduate work 

[ ] Advanced degree (please specify)^ i i 
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student Background Summary (cont^d.) 

Under FATHER, circle the one number that best describes the work'done by 
your father (or male guardian). Under MOTHER, circle the one number that 
best describes the work done by your mother (or female guardian). The 
exact job may ndt-iye^isted but circle the one that comes closest. If 
-_either of your parents Js out of worlc, disabled, jreti red, or deceased, 

marlc'ttre 1(ih d ;Qf vTcyr^ thaf 1iP"n~r '<Hp ~ij<;^7T'Tn rffT' "^-^ ; 



(Circle "one number in each column) 
Father Mother 

CLERICAL such as bank teller, bookkeeper, secretary, 

typist, mail carrier, ticket agent 01 01 

CRAFTSMAN such as baker, automobile mechanic, machinist; 

painter, plumber, telephone installer, carpenter 02 02 

FARMER, ^ARM MANAGER 03 03 

HOMEMAKER OR HOUSEWIFE 04 04 

LABORER such as construction worker, car washer, sanitary 

wbrker, farm laborer 05 05 

[MANAGER, ADMINISTRATOR such as sales! manager, office manager, 
school administrator, buyer, restaurant manager, government 
official 06 06 

MILITARY^ such as career officer, enlisted man or woman in ' 
the armed forces.. " 07 /..07 

OPERATIVE such as meat cutter; assembler; machine operator; / 
welder; t^xicab, bus, or truck driver; gas station^. / 
attendant ^ 08 .08 

PROFESSIONAL such as accountant, artist, clergyman, dentist, 
physician, registered nurse, eng,ineer, lawyer, librarian, 
teacher, writer, scientist, social worker, actor, 

actress 09 09 

PROPRIETOR OR OWNER such as owner of a small business, 

contractor, restaurant owner 10..^ 10 

« 

PROTECTIVE SERVICE such as detective policeman or guard, 

sheriff, fireman 11 11 

SALES such as salesman, sales clerk, advertising or insurance 

agent, real estate broker 12.. <^ 12 

SERVICE such as barber, beautician, practical nurse, private 

household worker, janitor, waiter 13 13 

TECHNICAL such as draftsman, medical of dental technician, 

computer programmer , 14 tl4 ' 
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student Background Summary (cont'd.) 

4. What was your major field of stu?iy? [before you entered the program?] 

[ ] General Curriculum [ l/Vocationa1 Education [•] College Preparatory 

/ Curriculum Curriculum 

— — [-i-t)tlr(^ t^erttF) ^ / ^ — ~ — 



5. What is your main reasory for enrolling in Far West School? (FWS students 
only) 



6. What other reasons tlid you have for enrolling? (FWS students only) 



What do you expect to be doing one year after completing [high school?] 
Check only one. 

Working full -time. 

Enterijig an apprenticeship or on-the-job training program. 

Going into regular-military servi ce or to a service academy. 

Being a full-time homemaker. 

Attending a vocational, technical , trade or business school. 

Taking academic courses at junior or community college. ^ 

.Taking technical or' vocational subjects at a junior or comm'uh^^y college 

Attending a four-year college or University. \ 

Working part-time. ^ 

Other (travel, take a break, no plans) 



8. What do you expect to be doing five years after completing [high school?] 
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fQR Luesf school 


STUDENT CHANGE SCALES 


Rett&r 


— " — -Date — 




student 












Instructions to Rater, The following list of behaviors and__attJ^.tudes was developed from 
anaXysj-s of student resoonses to On^.«?y-ion ? i fK^m^ thr^^ waus^^ that, uou h^v^^ r-h^nrr^^r 


as a result of your school experiences this 
indicate how you feel that this stude/it has 
lences . 


year) on the SPPS, Using this list, please 
changed this year as a result of FWS exper- 


ric^ DO r*ii ? 


\ Categs^ry 


No 


Negative 
Change 


POSITIVE CHANGE 
(Check one) 


Area 


Judgment 


None 


Little 


Some 


Much 


SELF 


i. Self know ledge /under standing 














GROWTH 


2. Maturity 


















^ . Sel f -confidence 


















4. Responsibility 


















5. Motivation 










* 








6. Independence - ability to 
work for and by self 
















7. Ability to solve problems 
make decisions , cope & plan 














CAREER/ 
WORK 


8, Knowledge of /attitudes about 
careers/world of work (gen- 
eral, not related to a spe- 
cific field or site) 
















9. Knowledge about specific 
careers/ jobs /behaviours 














LEARNING/ 
ACADEMIC 
PROGRESS 


10, Attitude & interest in cur- 
rent school and learning 














ii. Academic knowledge 
and general) 


(sped fic 














INTER- 
PERSONAL 


12. Amount and depth of contact 
with adults 
















13, Ability to relate to others; 
capability for self-expres- 
sion 














FUTURE 
PLAhNING 


14. Developmemt of future goals 
and plans 














Are there other ways that this student has changed this year, 
comments you would l^ke to make? • 


or do you have any other 














































* 














*■ • 
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StMeNT interview (MIDYEAR) 
Far West School 



StudejTt's Name Date 

School "^^^^^ ' Interviewer 



H_e 1 1 0 , _ r m . 1 

would like to talk with you forlhe^e^40 minutes or so about this semester 
in ^school and about your future pi ans r\ llfe^u^se of all 'this Is to evaluate 
the school program, to find out how good or poor a^j^h^ being done. This Is 
in no way an evaluation of you. In fact, what you- t^l 1 me^i4Jb kept confi- 
dent1al--no Information will be associated with your name. We wa^vt^^tQu'ta 
open arv4, frank about your experiences and opinions. ^ 

I'. First, tell me a little about your school program this semester; what kind 
of program Is it? 

[Probe: (If not a FWS student) college preparfirtory-, ^cfttionrTrifeneral ]^ ^ 

College preparatory [ ] Mcijor? 
Vocational [ ] Which? 
General [ ] 

FWS or EBCE [ ] [Skip to Question 3 If FWS student] 
2. Which courses are you taking? 



[Skip to Question 9] 

3. Could you tell me the main ways your Experience-Based Career Education Pro- 
gram differs from the programs you can get in a regular high school? 

[Probe: Relative independence in student planning and actions] 

4. What would you say is yf\e job of your Learning Coordinator? > / 

[Probe: What are htT^primary responsibilities; how does he differ frjm a 
teacher, a counselor in your previous school?] 

5. About how many Reso*urce Persons have you visited? 

[Probe: What learned; ; effective things done by RP] ^ 

Do you feel you have benefited from your experiences with the RPs? Yes 

No In what way? Why not? [Probe] 

About how many Resource Organizations have you visited? 

Do you feel you have benefited from your experiences with the ROs? Yes 

No In what way? Why not? 
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Student Interview (Midyear) , cont'd. I 

7. About how many Conmunity Resources have, you visited?" 

Do you feel you have benefited from your experiences with the CRs? Yes 
No _ In what way? Why not? . 1„ 1^ - 



8. 



How would you raj^^^ rO,- CR) in terms of 'their value 
to you? first second third ^ 

~S Why do you rank them that way? 

What are your plans for work or study after high school? 



9. 



11 
12, 



>4. 



15. 



16, 
17, 

18. 



10. Do you think your 'school program this semester will be helpful in what you 
. plan to do? Yfes No Why or why not? ^ 

Do you think your school program this semester will be helpful in deciding 
what you plan to do after leaving school? Why or why not? Yes No 

What important decisions about your future have you made during this semes- 

[Probe: about education, jobs, possible careers, other decision] 

4!lhat have you done about finding out more about career possibilities for 
yotnc^elf during this semester? 

[Probe: sour'c^of information, people at school or away from school] 

Let's talk about s^m^f the so-called basic skills-reading, writing, and 
math. Let's start with WT>lMng. ' omu 

How do you generally feel about yoiatijvr^iting? 

[Probe: expressing yourself or communicaltrvgMn writing] 

Do you feel differently about your writing now than^you did at the start of 
this semester? ; \^ 

[Probe: importance of writing] 

How has your school helped you in your writing? 

How do you generally feel about yoi^i? reading? 

[Probe: skills, i-nterests, aTOunt read] 

Do you feel differently about your reading now than you did at the start of 
the semester? 

[Probe: importance of reading] 
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student In€m4w-fMlTlyear) , cont'd. f 

19. How has your school helped you in your reading?^ 

20. How do you generally feel about 3(our math? 

sk i 1 conTTcrerfce'] ^ 

21. Do you feel differently about your math now than you did/at the sta^A of 
this semester? / 

22. How has your school helped you in your math? 

let's talk about what changes you might have seen in yourself this semes- 
ter as a result of your school experiences. 

23. For example, do you feel you've learned to express yourself better, saying 
what you mean, in one-to-one or group situations? How did school help? 

24. * Do you feel you've learned more about getting along with people; about 

being more confident in meeting new peo'ple? 

25. Do you feel you've learned more about yourself, about your ability to get 
things^ done, to work on your own, to take responsibility? 

26. In connection with your school program, what adults do you normally come 
in contact with? (OPS teachers, counselors, staff members; FWS learning 
coordinators, .resource persons, FWS staff members) 

27. Do you feel that you have been treated i^aT^ar^^ In these contacts and 
relationships? I 

For Instance, do you feel you can speak up? YeS No 

Do you feel that you are being Ifftened to? 

Do you feel that you can ask questions without being made to feel dumb or 
* foolish? 

Do you feel that you are expected to be responsible for your own actions 
and decisions? 

Do you feel that you are not being talked down to? 

28. What do you like best about your school?^ Why? 

29. What do you like least about your school? Why? ^ . 

30. What is your overall opinion of your school? ^ 

31. Have you learned anything in this program, 'or has anything worthjynile hap- 
pened to you, that you feel would not have happened in the regy^ar high 
schools? . 
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student Interview (Midyear) > cont'd. 

32. What have you missed in the program that you might have learned or exper- 
ienced in a regular high school? 

3_3. If you had it to do over again, would you come here or stay in the regular 
h-igh-s^hGo-l-s^ klhy?— - 

34. Are yau graduating this semester,' in February? Yes No ^ ^ 





35. What would you say are the main problems you are facing now^ that you are 
getting out of high school?" 

36. What do you expect to be doTng in the next few weeks? 

37. ^ What do you expect to be doing one year from now"^ 

elow are descriptive of various ways in which Far West 
may not have assisted you. 

Helped prepare me for work. ^ ^ 

Helped prepare me for college. 

Helped me better understand 'myself . 

Helped me decide what I want to do after high school. 

Helped' me to deal more effectively with others? 

Helped me decide what I want to do to make a living. 

39. What advice would pass on to the students now attending Far West School? 
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TABLE C-23 

■ HOW FWS DIFFERS FROM REGULAR HIGH SCHOOL 



^ ■ 


FWS 


Number 


16* 

% 


Uail learn Wild t l WaiiL uri uwii buiicuuic 




Get practical/outside experience 


50 


Prepares you for outside world • , 


19 


Room for individuality j 


25 


More freedom (unspecifi^^ 


12 


Don't know or no an^er^X^^/NA) 


6 



*This is the FWS experimental group (C) onl>« See 
text fhr rati^ale, ' 



TABLE C-24 
PERCEPTION OF THE LC AND HIS 


JOB 




' FWS , 


Number 


16 




% 


Like a close friend/easy to talk to 


44 


Helps me find RPs/ROs/CRs 


50 


Advises me (unspecified) ^ 


31 


Checks up on my activities 




Helps me find out what Tm good at 


6 


Helps me with my schedule/plans 


19 


Makes sure I fill out forms right 


6 


Suggests/advises on projects 


6 



TABLE C-25 
BENEFITED FROM RESOURCE PERSONS? 





FWS 


' Number 


16 

% 


Yes 


94 


No ^ ^ 


• 6 . 


^ DK/NA 


- 


^ Reasons: 




Learned something/a lot'* 


62 


Helped me decide on career/ future 


12 


Learned job skil Is 


12 


Was fr1endly/nice 


6 


Received a lot of personal attention 

Jk > 


6 


TABLE C-26 




BENEFITED FROM RESOURCE ORGANIZATIONS? 




FWS 


' ' Number 


16 




°L 


Yes 


56 


No 


31 


DK/NA 


-14 


Reasons: 




Learned something/a lot 


19 


Learned I wasn't interested in field 


12 


Helped me decide on career/future 


6 


Learned job skills 




Gave^me ideas for project 


12 
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TABLE C-27 
BENEFITED FROM COMMUNITY RESOURCES? 



FWS 



Number 16 
% 

Yes 56 

No 12 

DK/NA 31 

Reasons: 

Went to library /muse urn often 38 
Learned something/a lot 

Gave me ideas for project "6 



TABLE C-28 
PERCEIVED VALUE OF RESOURCES 





FWS 


Number 


15 




% 


Ranked First: 




Resource Person ' 


75 


Community Resource 


12 


Resource Organization 


6 


DK/NA 


6 


Reasons for Ranking: 




RP is one-to-one relationship 


44 


Can learn more/learned a lot with RP 


38 


Learned a lot from RO 


19 


ROs bore me , 


6 


No individual contact with ROs / 


6 


Used CR often- 


12 


Didn't go to any CRs 
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TABLE C-29 
ATTITUDES ABOUT SCHOOL 



: - ^EWS_ Control 

Number* 16 

i i 

Overall positive attitude 75 29 

Overall negative attitude - 50 

Both positive and negative attitudes * 25 21 

Liked Best About School: 

Opportunity to explore interests iz 

Opportunity to make own schedule 44 7 

Everyone gets along ' 37 14 

Freedom/ independence (unspecified) 25 

Explore life outside/in community 6 

Exploring jobs . 6 

Particular teacher/particular class - 89 

Liked Least About School: 

Filling out forms/too many forms 31 

All tests/tests are worthless ^ 19 

Things take too long to get done 6 
Poorly organized/should be better 

organized 19 ^ - 

Staff cut off from students/need 
more information 

Students don't have enough say 

Don't Vike it/the school is bad - • 36 

Classes wanted are always filled - 14 

Didn't learn much - 14 
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TABLE C-30 

PREFERENCE FOR FWS OR REGULAR HIGH SCHOOL 



FWS 

Nii/nber 16 

% 



/Prefer Far West School / 94 

Prefer regular high school ' , 5 

/dk/na ^ /O 

What Regular School Activities Missed: 31 

Sports/gym/athletics 31 

Missed my friends _ 6 

foreign languages 6 

Math * 12 

Electronics 0 

Music 0 

Nothing/haven't missed anything ^ 56 
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TABLE C-31 
PLANS FOR AFTER HJGH SCHOOU 



Number 

Plans Made: 
Go to college/junior college 
Get a job/work 
Travel 

Start a business/own business 
Have no plans. 
School program helpful in plans? 
YES 
NO 

DK/NA 

How Program Helpful/Not Helpful: 

Given me direction in my future/v^hat 
jobs interested in 

Have learned things that will be 
helpful in future 

Not relevant to what interested in/ 
f\l an to do 



FWS 
16 

% 

81 
25 
6 



88 
12 

38 
25 



Control 
14 

% 



64 
21 
7 

21 

50 
43 



46 
36 



TASLE C-32 

DECISIONS 'ABOUT FUTURE MADE THIS SEMESTER 



Number 



Made decisions 

No important decisions made 

Input to Decisions: 

Visit/talk with the people in fields 
of interest \ 

Read book on interests 

Advisor/LC hel^d me 

No help on decisions 



FWS 
16 

I 

75 

25 



52 
12 
19 
6 



Control 
14 
% • 

^ 86 
14 



7 
7 
21 
21 
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TABLE C-33 ^ 
ATTITUDES ABOUT BASIC SKILLS: WRITING 



\ 






FWS 


Control 


Number 


16 

% 


• 14 

% 


Positive attitudes 


44 


64 


Negative atti tudes 


25 " 


21 


Both positive and negative attitudes 


38 


14^ 


Comments : 






Can write well/fairly well 


12 


36 


u 1 Kc to wr 1 Ic 






Writing could be improved 


12 




Writing is important 


19 




People understand what I write 


12 


14 


Writing has improved 


6 




Don't like to write 


12 


14 


Change in Writing Skills: 






I've improved/ do better 


38 


14 


Do a lot/more writing now 


19 


7 


Realize J:tiat it is more important 






No change in my writing 


38 


86 


How School Helped. 






Advisor/counselor helped 


25 


1 - 


Doing reports/projects/ term 
papers helped 


6 


17 


Do more writing/made me write more 


' 


17 


School hasn't helped me in writing 


19 


42 


> 
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TABLE C-34 ' 
ATTITUDES AfeOUT BASIC SKILLS: READING 

FWS 



Number 16 

Positive attitudes 88 

Negative attitudes 6 

Both positive and negative attitudes 6 

Comments : 

Like to read 52 

Like all kinds of books 19 

I read a lot 25 

Like specific topics in reading 25 

Understand v/hat I read * & 

My reading has improved^ 12^ 

Change in Reading: 

I read more ^ ^^^^,> " 12 

My reading has improved 19 

No change in my reading . 44 

How School Helped in'-Reading:-- — - 

Did lots of reading for projects 6 

School got me to read more 6 

School hasn't helped in reading V 44 
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TABLE C-35 
ATTITUDES ABOUT BASIC SKILLS; MATH 



Number 



Positive attitude 
Negative attitude' 

Both positive and negative attitude 

Comments : 
I haven't had math in a long time 
Don't like math 
I'm good at math 
I like math 

I do okay/ get by on what I know 

/ 

Change in Math: 
See that it is importcfnt 
No change in my math • 

How School Helped in Math: 
Would help if I wanted/ asked for it 
School hasn't helped at all 



FWS 
16 

% 

12 
44 
37 

25 
• 31 
,12 
19 
19 

19 

69 



Control 
14 

% 



29 
43 
29 

14 
43 
29 
36 
7 

21 
64 



■ r 



38 



57 



,0 
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TABLE C-36 

AfflT.UDES ABOUT SELF: LEARNED TO" EXPRESS SELF? 





FWS 


Control 


Number 


16 


14 


■ 


% 


% 


Yes 


81 


57 


No 

DK/NA 




29 
1 4 


Comments : 






Able to express self better 
(unspecifieaj . ^ 


31 


14 


Able to express self better in 
one-to-one basis 


19 




Able to express self in group 


6 


14 — 


Overcame shyness/more self-confidence 


25 


21 


Helps me^dojihiugs on my own o 






— 7 

TABLE C-37 






ATTITUDES ABOUT SELF:^ LEARNED TO GET ALONG WITH PEOPLE 

X. - _ . — ■ . — — ■ 


Number 


FWS 


Control 


16 


. 14 




% 


% • 


Yes 


75 


57 ■ 


No 


25 


36 


DK/NA 




7 


Conmients : 






LC/RP/PE helped 


25 


43 


Increased my confidence , 


12 




' I can meet people more easily now 


44 


14 


' Get along/can deal with adults better 


12 




'Get along with people now 


6 


7 
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TABLE C-38 



-ATHTUDES ABOUT SELF: LEARNED MORE ABOUT SELF? 





r wo 


Pn ni" v^n 1 


Number 

4/ 


16 

01 
/O 


14 

% 


V 

Yes 


94 


86 


No 




7 


DK/NA ^ 


6 


7* 


"Comments: 






' naU UU LIU UiHHy^ kjw uwii 


69 


25 


^'v^ Learned to become more responsible 


■ 38 


33 


~:>:^School is run-on self-motivation 


- 


- 


-"table C-39 


f 




ATTITUDES ABOUT RELATIUNSHIk Wlln AUULIb. 








FWS 


Control 




16 


% 


__ ^ 

Yes ,^ • 


94 


^ 71 


No 


6 


' 21 


DK/NA 


- 


7 


ConnTieiit;,, ~ 






bomBtinies tney aon i ii s uen 


19 


14 . 


Responsibility is school concept 


6 




My ixjeas/opinions are respected 






I still feel uneasy asking questions, 






though it's encourgaged 


' .6 




No Comment 


44 


36 



119 
11 



TABLE C-40 



ATTITUDES ABOUT RELATIONSHIP WITH ADULTS: 
SPECIFIC RELATIONSHIPS 











FWS 


Control 








Number 


16 


14 




* 






% 


% 


A 

A. 


ree 1 


you can speak up? 






• 




Yes 






94 


100 




11 0 
















rvi/ /MA 

DK/NA 


6 




B. 


Feel 


you are being listenc^d tc 










Yes 






94 


79 




INO 








1 4 








DK/NA 


6 


7 


C. 


Feel 


free to ask questions? 










Yes 






94 


79 






J 










No 


• 


- 


14 








DK/NA 


6 


7 


D. 


Feel 


you are expected to be 










responsi ble? 










Yes 






94 


93 




No 






6 


7 




Feel you are not being talked 










down 


to? 










Yes 






94 


71 




No 








21 








DK/NA 


6 


7 
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rABLE C-41 



INTERVIEWER JUDGMENTS OF STUDENTS 



FWS Control 



Number 



Judgment: 
Open 

Reserved 

Confident 
Unsure 

Good self-expression 
Poor self-expression 

Mature 
Immature 

Overal Interviewer , Judgment: 
Clearly posi ti ve ' * ^ 
Clearly negative 
Both positive and negative 



16 



5^ 
44 

50 
3l' 

56 
19 

56 
25 

56 
31 

12 



14 



57 
43 

29 
65 

36 
14 

50 
14 

29 
36 
36 
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DO NOT WRITE > 
IN THIS'SPACE ! 



' FAR WEST SCHOOL* 
Student Plans, and Perceptions Summary 



NAME 



The statements below describe various ways in which your school prog^^am 
this year may or may not have. ass is, ted you. Show how you agree or disagree 
vgth the following sta|:en)ents: - ^ 



1. The school helped prepare 
me for work. 

2. The school helped prepare me 
for college. 

^3. The school helped me decide 
what I want to do after high 
school . 

4. The school helped me better 
understand myself. 

5. The school helped me to get 
alon'g better. with others. 



Strongly 
Agree 

o 
o 
o 

o 

n 



strongly 

Agree Disagree Pi s agree 



n 

o 

D 

o 
n 



o 
o 

D 

ri 



o 
o 

'O 

o 

n 



6. pYbase circle the following kinds of general activities that you like' 
and draw a line through those that you don't like. 
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Observi ng 
Reading 
Discussing 
Si tting 
^List^ni ng 
Taking notes 
Making things 
Serving people 
Deskwork 



Working with your hands 
\;Carry ing out a research project 
Doing acti vi ties "at home 

* 

Interviewing 
flaying Games 
Movi ng around a lot 
Taki ng things apart 
Working alone ' 
Selling and persuading 



1. 
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Have you identified any specific careers that you would like to 

know more about? Yes ' No 

If yes, wh^t are they?"^ 



What do you expect to be doing one year after completing high school? ^ 
Check only one. ' . 

; 

Working full-time ^ « 

Eniering an apprenticeship or on-the-job training program. 
Going into regular military service v/" 
Being a full-time honiemaker. 

Attending *a vocational /technical , trade or business Sjj^^^l . 

Taking academic coui^es at junior or community college. 

-Taking technical or voc^itional subjects at a jiinior or community college. 

At^cpiOing-a four-year college or University. 

Working part-time. 

Other (travel, take a break, no plans) * 



WHfLtTdo you'^-^"'xpect to be doing five years after completing high school? 



Please indicate how useful your school program has been this year in 
providing help for you in the following areas: 



Reading 

Mathematics 

Writing . a 

Expressing Yourself 

Meeting* and Dealing with 
people . -...^'^^ 

Study Habits 

Health and Fitness 



Not 

helpful 


Somewhat 
helpful 


Very 
hel pful 













































Name three ways that you have changed as at;result, of your schoal 
experiences this year. ' ' , 



1?A 



Jhe Far West School Program 



12. How v/ell did different parts of the Far West School program work? 
Below- is a list of^character^ tics of the Far West School program. 
Please rate each item as^tp-'fiow successful it was in ^our own experience 
at the school. Circle the appropriate number. 

/ \ 





Not at afil 
Successful 
r u r y o u 






Very 

Successful 

\/r\ 1 1 

rur yuu 


a. 


Resource Organizations 


1 2 - 


, 3 


4 


5 


b. 


Improving basic skills 


1 2 


3' 


4 


5 


c. 


Physical Education Activities 


1 2 


3 


4' 


5 


d.- 


Learning about careers 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 ' ' " 


P . 


Forms as planning tools 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


f. 


Resource Persons* 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


g- 


Learning Coordinators 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


h. 


Tutoring program 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


i . 


Orientations at Resource Sites 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


j. 


Credit assignment 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


k. 


Community Resources 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


r. 


Social activities 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


m. 


Feedback from Resource , Sites- 


1 2 


3w 




5 


n. 


Resource Guides 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 . 


0. 


Learning about oneself 


1 ' 2 


3 


4- 


6 • 


n 
K • 


Arl\/'i^nr\/ nroun mpptina^ * 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


q. 


Learning Packages 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


r. 


Diagnostic Testing 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


s. 


Future career planning 


1 2 


3 


4 , 


5 


t. 


Resource Center 


1 2 


3 ■ 


4 ' 


5 


u. 


External College classes 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


V. 


^.Learning to make decisions 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


w . 


Project planning ; 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


X. 


Learning academic skills . 


1 2 


,,_3 ■ 


4 


5 




Individual meetings with LCs 


1 2 


3 


^4 


5 


z. 


Resource Explorations 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 
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Check one box for each item: 

13. How do you judge the help you received in planning your activities? 

rj More than was needed fj About right r? Needed more help 

14. The amount of work required of me was: 

rj Too much rj About right /7* Too little 

15. The staff of FWS way (by and large): 

■'^r?^ Doing a good job fl Doing a poor job n Qan't* judge 

! S 

! 16. The other EBCE students ^ere (by and large): 

rj Cold and/or impersonal ri Warm and/or friendly 

17. Generally, the other EBCE students seemed to be getting: 

n A lot out of FWS rj Something out of FWS rj Little or nothing 
~ ^ . out of FWS 

18. The amount of personal freedom allowed students was: 

\ - rj Not enough [1 About right [J Too much 

19. The things that the Resource Persons offered seemed: 

I rj Useful rj Of little use [J Can't say eij:her way 

20. The Resource Persons you met were generally: 

rj Interesting and enjoyable HI Dull and Boring ri Can't say either way 

21. The things that the Resourc? Organizations offered seemed: 

rj Useful rj Of little use fj Can't say either way 

22. The Resource Organizations you visited were: 

/□^Interesting and enjoyable rj Dull and boring ri Can't say either* way 
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When you look back and compare your Far West School experiences with those 
you had in the schools you attended before, you are: (check one). 

n Much less satisfied with Far West School than with the others. 

n Somewhat less satisfied with Far West School than with the others. 

ri About as satisfied with one as with the other. 

rj Somewhat more 'satisfied with Far West School than with the others. 

n Much more satisfied wi^th Far West School than with the others. 

What kind of students do you think benefit most from Experience-Based 
Career Education Programs? 



What advice or comments do you have for' the Far West School staff? 



i » 



STUDENT PLANS AND PERCEPTIONS SUMMARY: DEVELOPMENT AND CODInTIPROCEDURES 



Development 

The Student Plans arid Perceptions Summary (SPP^) is a questionnaire 
designed to collect end-of-year data from Far West School (FWS) and Oakland 
Public School (OPS) control/comparison students. It contains two' parts: 
Part I Is admlnis^ter^d to all students while Part II Is applicable only to 
FWS students. 

The SPPS has three major purposes: 

1. To obtain end-of-year opinions of the students on their respective 
school programs , 

2. To compare FWS students' future plans and current Interests with 
those of OPS students. 

3. To obtain information from FWS students on the success of specific 
aspects of the FWS program. 

The items on the SPPS are in both* objective and open-ended format. 
Wherever possible, questions are adapted, or taken outright, from other forms 
in use In the program, thereby making it possible to compare FWS students 
over time as well as to cumpare their responses with those of other groups 
such as school leavers and graduates. Table C-42 shnw<; the source of Items 
used In the SPPS, 

The SPPS was administered to OPS and FWS students during the summatlve 
testing sessions In May 1974, and during make-up sessions held for FWS students. 

Description of Codes and Coding Procedures for Each Question on the SPPS 

Questions 1-5, • , * 

See attached copy of t|ie SPPS for the text of Questions 1-5. ^ 

Each of these questions were in the form of a scale to be rated from 
"strongly agree" to "strongly disagree." Responses were coded from "1-strongly 
disagree" to "4-strongly agree." 

Question 6. 

See attached copy of the SPPS for the text of Question 6. 
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TABLE C-42 

DESCRIPTION OF ITEMS USE5 IN THE SPPS, PART I AND SPPS, PART II 



Purpose of Item 


Source 

of 
Item* 


Item 
Number 


Item Content 


, . ^ PART ONE 


To compare FWS students future plans 
and current interests with those 
expressed by the students in September 
1973 and with those of OPS students. 

/ 


SBS 


, 8 
9 


Post-secondary plans 
Lorig-tenn pi ans ; ^open-ended 


IPF 


5 

7 • 

10 


Activity interests 

Career interests 

School progress related to 
expressed needs for assistance 


To obtain end-c/f-year opinions on FWS/ 
OPS school program. To compare opinions 
with school leavers and graduates. 

f 


SLS 
GRAD 


1-5 


Amount of assistance from 
various parts school 
program 

•* 


NEW 


11 


Ways ^student has changed as 
result of school experiences; 
open-ended 


PART TWO 


To obtain information from- FWS students 
on success of various aspects of school 
program. To compare opinions with 
school leavers. 


NEW 


12 


Rating scales on success for 
student of 26 aspects of FWS 
program 


SLS 


13-22 
23 


Ratings of selected aspects 
of school program and the 
people involved 

Comparison Of FWS with 
previous programs 


To solicit opinions which indicate 
underlying attitudes toward FWS school. 
To cumpa^e student with parent and 
school-leaver reaction. 


PQ 


24 


Kind of student who benefits; 
open-ended 


SLS 


25 


Advice and comments for staff; 
open-ended 



* SBS: Student Background Summary. Student demographic data collected, 9/73. 

IPF: Initial Planning Form. Filled out by student during diagnostic period, 9/73. 

SLS: School Leavers Survey. Filled out by students leaving program. 

GRAD: Graduate Questionnaire. Filled out by students who have graduated* 

PQ: Parent Questionnaire. Filled out by parents, 1/74, 

NEW: Item created for this t|uestionnaire. 
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Students were instructed to circle the activities that they liked -and 
draw a line through the activities that they didn't like; students were orally 
instructed to leave blank (uncircled, unlined) those actlvites for which they 
had neither positive nor negative feelings. 

Pre- and post-responses were assigned code numbers as follows: 

"1" = line drawn through item (i.e., disliked item) 
"2" = blank items (i.e., felt neutral about item) 
"3" = circled items (i.e., liked item) 

Question 7. 

See attached copy of the SPPS for the text of Question 7. 

A "yes" answer was assigned any number from 1 through 7 depending on the 
number of careers listed by the student; "8" indicated eight or more careers 
mentioned. A "n*o" answer was assigned a cod^ number of 9. The first three 
career areas listed by the student were coded for occupational level using the 
c-lassifi cation scheme shown ir> Exhibit C-a This classification had been 
previously used to collect data on occupational levels of the student's mother 
and father. Responses to the same question appearing on the Initial Student 
Planning Form, completed at the beginning of the 1973-74 school year, were 
coded in the same way. 

Question 5. w 

V 

See attached copy of the "SPPS for the text of Question 8. 

•The coding procedure for Questiori 8 i% explicit except in the case of 
multiple answers, which were given by some in spite of the direction to give 
only one. The'code is the same as that used during the previous administration 
of this question. 

If one answer is given (if directions are followed) the response is cpded 
as follows: 

01 = Full-time employment 

02 = Apprenticeship or on-the-job training program 

03 = Regular military service or a service company 

04 = Full-time homemaker 

05 = ,V^ational, technical, or business school 

06 = Sixidy of academic courses at junior or community college 

07 = Study of technical or vocational subjects at junior or 
community college 

08 = Four-year college or university 

09 = Part-time employment • 
\ 10 = Other 
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K EXHIBIT C-a ' 

\ 

Under FATHER, circle the one number that best describes the work done by 
your-father (or male guardian). Under MOTHER, circle the one number that 
r'i^ • best describes the work done by your mother (or female guardian). The 
exact job may not be listed but circle the one that comes closest. If 
either of your parents is out of work, disabled, retired, or deceased, 
mark the' kind of work that he or s-fie used to do. 
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(Circle one nuoiber in each column) 
> 

Father ■ Mother 

CLERICAL such as bank teller, bookkeeper, secretary, 

typist, mail carrier, ticket agent .,,.01 01 

CRAFTSMAN such as baker, automobile mechanic, machinist, 

painter, plumber, telephone installer, carpenter 02 02 

FARMER, FARM MANAGER ', 03 03 

HOMEMAKER OR HOUSEWIFE ^ : 04 '.,,,04 

LABORER such as construction worker, car washer, sanitary 

worker, farm laborer../. 05 05 

f^NAGER, ADMINISTRATOR such as sales manager, office manager, ^ 
school administrator, buyer, restaurant manager,- government ' 
official • 06 06 

MILITARY such as career officer, enlisted man or woman in 

the armed forces 07 07 

OPERATIVE such as meat cutter; assembler; machine operator; 
welder; taxicab, bus, or truck driver; gas station 

attendant : 08 08 

PROFESSIONAL such as accountant, artist, clergyman, dentist, 
physicicin, registered , nurse , engineer, lawyer, librarian, 
teacher, writer, scientist, social worker, actor, 

actress 09 09 

PROPRIETOR OR OWNER such as owner of a small business, 

contractor, restauraf^t owner; 10 10 

PROTECTIVE SERVICE such as detective, policeman -or guard, 

sheriff, fireman ; 11,^ 11 

SALES such as salesman, sales clerk, advertising or insurance 

agent, real estate broker 12 *,12 

SERVICE such as barber, beautician, practical nurse , private 

household worker, janitor, waiter 13... 13 

TECHNICAL such as draftsman, medical of dental technician, 

computer programmer....: 14 14 • 
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If more than one answer is checked, the dominant*' answer is determined 
The criteria applied to resolving these multiple choices favored, full-time 
over part-time employment, further education over employment, and more adr 
vanced education over less advanced. This resulted in the matrix shown Tn 
Table C-43; the values appearing in the diagonal iells is the code used. 



TABLE C-43 

DOMINANT RESPONSE WHEN MULTIPLE ANSWERS 'ARE 
CHECKED FOR QUESTION EIGHT 



Code for 



Code for Second Response 



first response 


02 


03 


04 


05 


06 


07 


08 


09 


10 


01 


X 


X 


X 


5 


6- 


7 


X 


X 


1 


02 




X 


X 


. 5 


6 


7 


8 


2 


2 


' . ^ 03 






X 


X 


^ 3 


3 


X 


X 


X 


04 








5 


6 


7 


8 


4 


4 


05 










6 


7 


8 


5 


5 


06 












6 ' 


8 


6 


i 


07 














8 


7 


■ •7 


08 
















8 


8 


09 


















9 



X = Extremely unlikely combination. 



See attached copy of SPPS for the text of Question 9: 

A scheme for this question was developed following the previous adminis- 
tration of the item. 
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-Responses to- Question 9, were coded as follows: 



01 




Unspecified job 


02 




Business-cl erical 


03 




Business-sales 


04 




' Bus i we s^s -ma n ageme nt 


05 




Crafts and operative 


06 




Technical \ 


07 




Service and prO.tection 


08 




Professional 


09 




Mil i tary 


10 




Housewife 


' 11 




Farmer 


12 




Retired— H 


21 




Higher education "(ilnspecified) 


22 




Masters of Doctoral degree 


30 




Uncertain, "Can't. say" 



Question 10. 

See attached copy of the SPPS for the text of Question ]0. • jf 

On the initial Planning Form ilPF) students were asked to check areas in 
which they would "like to have sofne extra help." The checklist is the same as 
the list of school areas used in Question 10. Responses to Question 10 were 
coded using information from the IPF as to whether or not help had been^ re- 
quested; this led to the coding scheme described by Table C-44. Responses were 
also coded disregarding the "help requested*' dimension, providing a rating 
from ] (not helpful) to 3 (very helpful). 



TABLE C-44 
CODING SCHEME FOR QUESTION 10 



Degree Program Was Helpful 





Hot 
■ Helpful 


Somewhat 
Helpful 


Very 
Helpful 


Help not requested 
(blank on IPF) 


1 


2 


3 


Help requested 


4 


5 


6 
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When no IPF was available (as for Groups D and E) the data were treated 
I as if the IPF Uem had'been blank. 

V 

I ** 

Question II. Name three ways that you have changed^as a resuVt ^of ^yaur 
qohool experiences this year. 

. This question called for the student to structure his own response. 
Coding procedures were not set beforehand'^ut were based on an examination of / 
the^tudent responses. Student responses to Question 11 are presented in 
Exhibit C-b. Two separate approaches to analyzing this question led to two 
coding schemes. Both of these .will be described in detail. 

Identity of the students was concealed by using a dummy ID'number. Although 
students could not be identified, it was sometimes clearly evident from the 
content whether the student was frorfi FWS or OPS. 

, Coding scheme I: based an category of content. Using an initial sample 
of 2^ students, coding categories were established based on the type of changes 
mentioned by the students. The categories are shown in Table C«45. 

Following establishment of the list of categories, two raters went through 
the total group of questionnaires, assigning each change mentioned to one of 
the categories. Each student was rated on up to three changes. Rater agreement 
of ratings is shown in Table C-46. Differences between raters were reconci led--i t 
was found that raters did not differ seriously and that differences were usually 
in 'closely related categories. 
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\ ' ' TABLE C-45 

CONTENT CATEGORIES USED FOR QUESTION 11 



Area 


Code 


Category 


1. Self Growth 


11 
12 
13 
,14 
15 
16 
17 

1 O 

10 


Know more about self ^ * / 

Matured '^nT^'^n^ 

More sure of self; less shy; express/self better 

More responsible / 

More motivated; less lazy / 

More independent; work for ani^by self 

Improved physically; more pMysically fit 

Able to solve problems, jnake decision, cope, 

Other self -growth '^'^ 


2. Career/Work . 


21 
22 


Knowledge of and attiX;udes about careers and the 
world of work (general) 

Knowledge about specific careers/jobs/tiehaviors 


3. Learning/ 
Academic 

P y^nnv^QC c 
r 1 uy 1 CO o 


31 
32 


Attitude changed; more interest in school and 
learning; better study habits; less cutting 

Learned more {specific and general^; prepared ' 
for college^^^^^^ 


H. 1 n Lerpersona 1 


A 1 


Met more people; do more with people 

Get alonaTbetter; relate better; express self 
more w^jr^ people 


5. Future 
PI anni na 


51 

52 ^ 


Developed goal (unspecified); thought about plans 
Decided .to further education, go to college 


6. Other 

* 


91 

92 - 
93 


No change 
Negative change 
Other 



0» 
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■ TABLE C-46 

DISAGREEMENT BETWEEN TWO RATERS ON CONTENT CATEGORIES, 

QUESTION 11 ' 



Niimhpr nf Di s aorppiTiPnts 


Nurnber of Questionnaires 


None 


■ 31 , \ 


One 


31 


Two 


13 


Th ree 


2 


TOTAL 


77 



Coding scheme 2: based on rating of quality of total responses * During" 
examination of Question 11, the raters observed that there was a noticeable 
range in the overall quality of responses. A decision by the raters to look 
^t this overall dimension of "breadth" or significance of the statement led to 
a rating on the quality of content. 

Three criteria were used to rate the quality of content: 

* 

1 . Increased insight ipto persoriaU career, or educational flrowth and 
development . This area includes statements which give evidence of 

' personal growth, such as increased self-confidence and lipcreased 
— ^-aMlity in dealing with people. Increased ability t^^s^ where 
> " personal talents, stt:^ngths, and limitations lie w^is considered an 

r important change. ^ ^ ' 

2. Increased planning for the future , long-term plans (view of the 
future beyond the next year) were considered to have more signi-^ 
ficance than short-term plans, such as plans for the coming 
summer. Statements about future plans that were phrased in con- 
crete and definite terms ^ere considered more significant than 
vague general itieSN.^^ 

3. Breadth an^ richness of statement . This criterion refers to the ' 
extent to which the statement covers broad areas of change--ei ther 
in terms of the number of di fferent^.areas mentioned (career, edu- 
cation, personal growth) or the importance of the changes mentioned 
within these areas. Narrow school-related changes such, a$ "improved 
in mathematics skills" or "active in social field" were considered 
less significant than basic changes in attitude toward school and 

f ^ - learning such aa* "learning +iow to take on res^ponsibi li ty" or 

Tjr • "learning to work mostly to myself." 
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The coding procedure .for rating quality of'content took all of the above 
criteria into consideration, rating each response "in the blind" using the 
following scale: 

1 = Statement-^of no change, or negative change 

2 = Poor (little change mentioned) ^ 

3 = Low average (some significant change mentioned) 

4 = High average (significant, broad areas of change mentioned) 

5 = Outstanding (very significant, very broad areas of change 

mentioned) 

This final scale was arrived at only after some preliminary trial-and- 
error steps were taken. Responses to the question were first given a rating 
of 1 through 4 by three raters. It was discovered that it was impossible to 
, r^ach a consensus of ratings (i.e., each rater assigned a different rating) 
for some of the responses. ThiSf'^'vipS attributed to the lack of specificity 
in the original criteria. Therefore, criteria were redefined in more specific 
terms and t|ie responses were r^ted again (this time by two raters). At this 
point, the num^er^of rating categories were Increased from four to five to 
provide for a wider spread of responses, and in order to delimit the categories 
more precisely. Rating the responses the second time was accomplished by 
physically separating i:'^sppnses into categories so that the raters cpuld com- 
pare all responses in each category, and thus have a clearer view of the re- 
sponses which shared the same characteristics within each category. 

Agreement by .raters reached 80% during the final procedure, .There was dis 
agreement on the placement of 16 out of 80 responses.. On only six of these 16 
did the raters differ by more thap one point on th^ five-point scale. Where 
there was disagreement, the raters discussed the response in question and^ 
reached a mutual agreement on the* i^ating of the response. The responses of FWS 
and OPS students have been grouped according to the final rating^ categories and 
are presented in Exiiibit C-b.' 

Question 12. ^ ^ ^ . ' . 

See attached copy of the SPPS for text of Questioi|^]2. 

Question 12 consists of a series of 26 rating scales. The .student is asked 
\^ ^^^^^the'^siJccess to him/her of various facets of the FWS program."^ Each item 
is to te rated from 1-^. 

Questions J3-22. 

Wk See attached copy of the SPPS for the texts of these questions. 




This is a subset of the questions asked on the Far' West School Leavers 
Survey. Responses to each question were assigned values based on a "school 
positive" scale with "3" representing the most positive position. Responses 
were coded a|^ follows from left to right: 

Question Value 

13 i 2 3 1 

14 ' 1 3 2 • • 

15 ■ 3 1 2 • . . • 

16 . 1 - 3 . ^ 

17 3 2 1 . ■ 
1-8 ,13 2 

, 19 3 12- 

,20 3 1 2'' = 

21 3 1 2 ■ ' 

22 3 1 2- 

Questicna- 23. 

See atltached copy of the SPPS for the text of Question 23.^-' 
Question 23 was coded from 1 (much less satisfied) to 5 (much more satis- 
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Question 24. 

What kind of students do you think benefit most from Experience-Based 
Career Education Programs? 

This question also appeared on the Parent Questionnaire which was admin- 
istered in January 1,974. It was determined by inspection of the new data, that 
the coding categories which had been developed on the parent data were also 
suitable for the student responses. These categories are as follows: 

1. Wants to learn, good student, intelligent, mptivated to learji. 

2, Mature, self-discipTined, independent. 

.3. Ooesn 't* respond to structured academic high school. 
4. Wants career orientation program. 

5'. Needs guidance, direction, small school, not motivateth^ 
6. Some, most, all . 

Question 35 • 

What Advice or comments da you have for the Far West School staff? 
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Inspection of these data indicated that the students had tended to direct 
their statements at the school staff. Initial treatment of the data has con- 
sisted of compiling typed copies of verbatim student responses grouped as fol- 
1 ows : 

1. Sophomores (first year FWS) 

2r Juniors (first and second year FWS) 

3. Seniors (first year FWS) 

4. Seniors (second year FWS) 

5. Withdrawal students 
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EXHIBIT C-b 

RESPONSES TO STUDENT PLANS AND PERCEPTIONS SUMMARY, QUESTION 11: SIGNIFICANCE OF CHANGE 



Oakland Public Schools 
Control/Comparison Students* 
(Total N = 36) , 



Far West School Students* 
(Total N = 46) 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 



5, 



LEVEL 1 - STATEMENT OF NO (HANGE, OR NEGATIVE CHANGE 



School has become very boring to me. 

I haven't changed one bit. 

I have not changed as a result of 
my schooVexperiences . 

I am extremely disgusted with the 
Oakland Public School system, I 
get a lot more depressed with the 
way my life is going, and I don't 
feel that I am learning anything 
worthwhile. 

I haven't changed at alV-^I haven't 
done anything much all year--they 
don't have the kind of program I 
would like to be in & I feel I've 
waisted most of this school year. 



LEVEL 2 - POOR (LITI 

I know a little more I did before. 

I'm better at relating to people. 
I don't know if school helped me, 
but my experiences were at school . 

My study habits have decreased 
considerably. 

I've become much more sports 
oriented. 

The way of doing my work in school 
By writing out full sentences and 
learning this and that. 

Physical health during gym. 

Another way is the way I get along 
with. 



1. 
2. 
3, 



no. 

I haven't. 

This year I don't think I have 
changed very mUch at all. With 
time you learn things naturally 
yet my goals haven't changed nor 
my desires, or my career interest. 
If anything I changed my desire 
to attend a Junior college. 

I haven't. 



LE 



CHANGE MENTIONED) 

1. Learned more about college. 
Showed more responsibility. 

* ^ Gotten older. 

2. Got out and talked to different 
people^ ^ , . 

3. I stayed in school more. 

I've gotten out to meet new people. 

And I'm friendly towards more 
white people. 

4. Well I have changed a Icjt because 
people I know have change me in 
all kinds of ways. 



*Two FWS students and one OPS student did not respond to Question 11, Student Plans and 
Perceptions Summary. I^l 

O i AO 
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EXHIBIT C-b (Cont'd) 
Responses to Student Plans and Perceptions Summary, Question 11 (continued) 



Oakland Public Schools 
Control /Compari son Students 
(Total N =. 36) 



4. It help me to know a little more. 
I'm a bite more about like. 

How to mend a few of my problems. 

5. Know how to find thing better in 
■ a sense. 

Learn better typist skills. 

Know how to use my imagination 
better. 

6. My gymnastic abilities have im- 
' proved, I'm doing more writing 

for mysel f . 

I'm not such a homebody (I like 
to be with my own peer-group 
more) • 

?• I have changed. I meet more 
peop IG. 

I know about reading. 

I know how |o writes better. 

8. Less active. 
More talkative. 
More responsibility. 

9. Well, I have become very active 
in the social field, 'running 
track, basketball, cheerleader ' 
and I was also .in the scholar- 
ship club^ and rotary club. 

10. Starting to drive, being on the 
track team sort of gave me a 
boost and gave me the opportun- 
ity to meet Jots of new friends, 
and learning to hate some tea- 
chers. 



1 • ^ 
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Far West School Students* 
(Total N = 46) 



5. The only way I have changed is 
to get along better with people 
and my mathematics skills. 

6. I think I became more responsi- 
ble in doing different things. 

7. Met deadlines on my own. 

Have set up class to my own 
needs. 

Have learned more through the 
meetings I been on.^ 
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EXHIBIT C-b (Cont'd) 
Responses to Student Plans and Perceptions Sumfnary, Question 11 (continued) 



Oakland Public Schools 
Control/Comparison Students 
(Total N = 36) 



Far West School Students 
(Total N = 46) 



11. I was doing good at the begin- 
ning of the school year the 
second half I just kind of fell. 

I began to learn how to use big 
words more^ and more. 

And I've learned a lots more. 

12. Don't cut as much as I use to. 

Learn to listen to my teacher. 

Learn to participate in acti- 
vities. 

13*. I have changed by meeting dif- 
ferent people, I have learned 
to cope with things I can't 
help, such as I made the soft- 
ball tern and now I can't and 
might not ever be able to play 
again because of t&nnis elbow. 

I have learned to get along with 
some certain people that I didn't 
last year. 

14. ^ I could communicate with other 

people a little better due to 
*the fact that I now have the 
reponiably of a company in 
R.O.T.C. I have to work with 
about 30 other students in mak- 
ing a better company. 

15. I learned how to make better 
book reports by outlining. 

Learned college study habits. 

Learned more by reading. 
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EXHIBIT C-b (Cont'd) 
Responses to Student Plans and Perceptions Sunnary^ Question 11 (continued) 



Oakland Public Schools 
Control/Comparison Students 
(Total N = 36) 



Far West School Students 
(Total N = 46) 



LEVEL 3 - LOW AVERAGE (SOME 

I speak up more. 

I get along better with other 
people ^ 

I go to class more often. 

The first way is that I learned 
better^ how to express myself. 

Secondly, I become better fit. 
I don't smoke anymore and drink 
neighter. 

Third, I get along with people 
more better than I use to do I 
use to like to fight. Now I 
don't. 

I've become more sure of myself, 
more outspoken, and more sure of 
my values, needs j and wants » 
thanks to the Human Relations 
class taught by Peter Langlioff. 

I've become more racially pre- 
judice, and generally apathetic 
when in school . 

I've improved greatly in my 
writing skills, my English tea- 
cher has done a great job of 
motivating me. 

I've learned to study on my own 
and learn for myself, as best I 
can. 

I've matured, I've set my mind 
on a goal, and I've met new 
people. 



IGNIFICANT CHANGE MENTIONED) 

1. Since coming to Far West I 
found out about different 
jobs I thought I wanted to 
do weren't for me. It's 
helped given me a better 
understanding of responsi- 
bility. No 3rd, 

2. More open to people. 

Willing to spend more time 
on one project. 

Not afraid of people in a 
business environment. 

3. I have become more aware of 
the career opportunities with- 
in a city and probably through- 
out parts of the world. I have 
felt more relaxed talking to 
people. 

4. I realized that it's not as 
easy as I thought it was. I 
have a hard time trying to do 
things on my ov/n and that's 
why I haven't done too good. 
Now I know that without a good 
education, you w^ll get no 
where . 

5. My ways of expressing myself 
have changed. Also my head has 
been put back together. 

6. I know myself much better than 
I did when I first came here. 

I learned to like school. 

I learned how to bullshit much 
better. 
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EXHIBIT C-b (Cont'd) 
Responses to Student Plans and Perceptions Suninary, Question 11 (continued) 



DiiKvln/^ Q/^hrtrtlc 

UaKlanQ r UD 11 C oCMOOIb 

Lon LiO 1 / LOnipa r 1 SO n oLUueriLb 

\ \ 0 La 1 11 - 00 ) 


Far West School Students 
(Total N = 46) 


7, Since the school I attend is a 


7. 


I'm thinking so creativly I 


SiTiai 1 one 1 ani coopea up wiLn 




fasanate myself. My decision 


the same people all day long 






and I have to learn to deal with 




A lot of my attudets towards the 


them on an honest level also I 




education system. 


nave oeen very turneo on to my 






classes since my teachers are 


8. 


I have taken a much more rea- 


near my age and good. 




sonable look into my education 




and future. 




9. 


I got a better plan of what I'm 






going to do after high school. 






I learned a lot more through my 






Junior College c.lass • 






I had more time to mess around 


<• 




kriow I sure of what I'm going 






to and' Tm ready to start. 




10. 


Career knowledge 






T \itf\Y*v Kq4'4'qv al Ana 
i WUiN UcLLcr a 1 Uflc 






1 aill lllULll lllUlc LLT IMjrocI 1 IIUW 






than before 




11 . 


I am more capable of working 






independently. 






I am able to interact with 




1 


pcUpic ntUlc cOp;^ IjTt 

. ^ / 

I 




12. 


Greater discipline^ 






Greater acumen 






Less apathy 




13, 


Leadership ability has increased. 




14, 


I have become more sure of my 






(near) future plans. 






. I am more confident knowing of 






my acceptance into U.C, Davis 






through the help of Far West. 
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EXHIBIT C-b (Cont'd) 



Responses to Student Plans and Perceptions Summary, Question 11 (continued) 



Oakland Public Schools 
Control/Comparison Students 
(Total N = 36) 



LEVEL 4 - HIGH AVERAGE (SIGNIFICAN 

Three ways I have changed as a re- 
sult of my school experiences this 
year are: 

Breaking my shyness 
Expressing myself mo^^e 
Learning to meet people first 

I have learned to express my self 
more, in writting and talking to 
teachers, students friends and 
family. 

I know more about the field of 
work that I want to go in to. 

More knowledge about life and 
its essential meaning 

Prepared me for college at the 
University of California 

Help me become more responsible 
for myself. 

I learned how to change myself ' 
to the surroundings. Tve 
learned better study hat>its. 
I've also learned how to be 
around people, shut off the 
goofing and getting serious 
about all I do. Among the 
things Tve learned in other 
classes, such as things happen- 
ing in other countries besides 
my own. 

I have learned to talk to a 
crowd and be as nervous as I 

I have learned to express my- 
self more. 

And I have know more on how to 
deal with others. 



Far West School Students 
(Total N = 46) 



BROAD AREAS OF CHANGE MENTIONED) 

1 . Not as shy as I used to be. 
Gave me ideas at what I want 
to do as a career, gave me a 
lot more responsibility, 

2. I have gotten to know people 
that work in the fields I'm 
interested in. 

I have learned what it would 
be like to be a gardr\er or 
teacher. 

I am more aware of different 
jobs in the fields I'm inter- 
ested in. 

3. I feel I have taken on more re- " 
sponsibility for myself and my 

^ education. I think I am more 
independent and in some ways 
more mature. 

4. I as a vi^Xe h^ye matured this 
year with the hel)(f*of the school 
Working one to one adult, and 
being treated as an adult, and 
also by giving me room to grow 
and feeling so close with the 
^taff; 

5. Learning never to get things 
done at the last movement. 
Learning to express- myself more 
with people, also being more in- 
dependent. 

6. I have learned how to respond 
various job situations. , 

dealing with interviews and in- 
terviewers better than before. 

my future job expectations have 
become more definite. 
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EXHIBIT C-b (Cont'd) 
Responses to Student Plans and Perceptions Sunmary^ Question 11 (continued) 



Oakland Public Schools 
Control/Comparison Students 
(Total N = 36) 



Far West School Students 
(Total N = 45) 



LEVEL 5 - OUTSTANDING (VERY SIGNIFICANT, 

I have come to knov^ more and learn 
•a great deal of things I hadn't . 
known before. 

I have matured more. 

And I have really became inter- 
ested in my studies involving 
school . 

I have been more outgoing and get 
along with others better; I don't 
know if it because of my part- 
time job or if it was because of 
>rny teen-teaching at school or just 
me . 

I have become more concerned with 
my grades and have study much 
harder. I think this resulted 
becauss I was interested in my 



cl asses. 



I have been thinking about what 
I want to do when I get out of 
school and have decided temporar- 
ily what I think I will be most 
interested in. 



7\ Communicating and talking 
with people in the working 
field. Taken oru^ responsi- 
bility . Thought about fu- 
ture plans. 

8. I have become somewhat lazy 
in my academeics 

I have decided to further my 
education 

I know the type of job I want. 



VERY BROAD AREAS OF CHANGE MENTIONED) 

1. I've decided to alter my edu- 
cational goals from junior 
college to a state university, 

I've become more active in the 
role of a student representa-^ 
tive on committees and other 
groups • 

I've widened my perception of 
acceptable occupations for my 
tastes by simply finding out 
about more. 

2. I'm more mature, ^know more 
about my self and what T want, 
I have a much more realistic 
view of what work is and what 
kind of work I'm interested in, 
I-'m more able to deal with peo- 
ple and am much more sure of 

mysel f . 

3. Exspessiag my self. 

Making shur of my self and 
goals. 

Learning how to take on car- 
tain responsabilitys. 
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EXHIBIT C-b (Cont^d) 
Responses to Student Plans and Perceptions Summary > Question 11 (continued) 



Oakland Public Schools 
Control/Comparison Students 
(Total N = 36) 



Far West School Students 
(Total N = 46) 



3. My whole outlook on school and 
school work as changed for the 
better. 

Tve learned to like myself and 
the things I do. 

Has really made up my mind for me 
on what I plan to be when I finish 
high school and college. 



I have become more aware of 
myself and those around me. 

I have learn to deal with the 
problems in life very easily 
and take things one at a time, 

I have learned commuitcate with 
people on- a person to person 
basis not adult to child or 
black zc white. 

I have gained better ways of 
dealing with people and prob- 
lems. 

I have been able to schedule 
my time. 

I have had an opporttlrfi'ty to 
work answering mostly to my 
self. This has made me more 
responsible. 

I can talk to people better 
and understand them better. 

I have more confidence in my- 
self. 

I know how to express my self 
better. 

Pve wanted to go to school in- 
stead of wanting to cut. Tve 
learned how to deal with the ^ 
outride v/orld alot easier. 
Pve learned to plan for myself 
and make decisions when I have 
to. 

« 

I think I have a better under- 
standing of who I am and what 
I want. 

My attitude tawards school has 
changed. ' I enjoy it and think 
it's helpful and' needed. 
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EXHIBIT C-b (Cont'd) 
Responses to Student Plans and Perceptions Summary^ Question 11 (continued) 



Oakland Public Schools 
Control/Comparison Students 
(Total N = 36) 



Far. West School Students 
(Total N = 46) 



8. My attitude towards work has 
(cont.) changed. I feel you should try 



I've become very motivated to- 
ward learning & seeking out for 
more learning experiences (find- 
ing rny own interests) . 

Now I read alot, and before this 
school year, I never read unless 
I had to. 

I think I've matured, do to deal- 
ing with adults on their level 
and being treated like an adult. 

10. I am more ootspoken. I have 

learned t(Ai^4^with working in- 
dividually* I can handle prob- 
lems that I face pretty well by 
mysel f . 




ia->get the most out of it in 
stead of thinking of .it^as a 
there or money. 
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STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
Far West School 

This questionnaire will give you an opportunity to express your opinions 
about the Career Education Program you have been participating in. Most 
quest*!^ns are to be answered on a scale of numbers from "V to "5." The words 
at each end of the rating scale tell you what the numbers mean. A "1" may 
mean something like "Definitely No;" if you feel very strongly that the 
answer to the question is NO, then you should circle the "1." A '*5" may m^an 
"Definitely Yes;" if you feel very strongly that the answer is YES, then you 
should circle the "5."^ ^The numbers between "2," "3," and "4" mean, that your 
opinion is neither "Definitely No" nor ' "Definitely Yes," but somewhere between 
them. You should circle the number that is closest to your real opinion of 
"what the question is, asking about. Some scales have different words, but they 
always work the same.. Read the words above the numbers so you know what the 
numbers mean. Read the questions carefully, and circle the number which is the 
closest to your opinion. There are no right or wrong answers; your thoughts 
and feelings are the important things in this survey. The answers students 
give will be used to help determine how well the program is doing now and to 
improve it in the future. Remember to circle a number to answer each item. 
If you have any questions while you*re completing the survey, just ask Tor 
assistance. 

NAME : 



DATE 



Note: Number of student responses have been tabulated 
for each Item on the questionnaire except for those 
which require written comment. Response tabulations 
are listed directly below the rating scale for each 
item. Responses to multiple choice questions are 
indicated next to each choice. 
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Student Questionnaire (cont'd.) 

PLEASE CIRCLE ONE NUMBER FOR EACH QUESTION 



Def ini tely 
No 
1 



1. 
2, 

3. 



7. 



9. 
10. 

n. 

12. 



Have you liked attending the Career 1 
Education Program? 

If you had it to do over again, do you 1 
think you would decide to participate 
in the Career Education Program? 

Have the activities available in the 0 
Career Education Program been 
interesting to you? 

In the Career Education Program have • 1 
you felt that you could progress at 
ydur own rate? 

Have you seen much of a relationship 1 
between your activities, in the learning 
center and the careers you have learned 
about? 

Do you get enough feedback about how 5 
well you are doing in the program? 

r 

Haye you had enough choice in deciding 1 
the amount of ti-me you spend at 
employer sites? 

Have you had enough choice in de- 4 
ciding the amount of time you spend 
in learning academic subjects? 

Have you had enough choice in ' 4 
deciding what you do at employer' 
resource sites? 

Have you had enough choice in selecting- 0 
the types _of^einployer/resource sites 
you visit?" 

Do most people recei,ve much satis- 3 
faction from their work? 

Do you think that if a' person' works 1 
hard enough, he can achieve anything? 



Defini tely 
Yes 
4 5 



Responses 
2 

2 



11 



19. 



13 



10 



18 



17 



15 



23 



10 



20 



• 13 
17 

21 

16 

"15 ; 

'\ 
15 



33 



33 



18 



35 



12 



16 



27 



19 



19 



30 



27 
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- student Questionnaire (cont*cl.) 
PLEASE CIRCLE ONE NUMBER FOR EACH QUESTION 



Definitely 
No 

U 



]J9 Do you think tha.t the main reason 
' a person works is to^ earn ni9ney 
to 1 We? , 

14. In general, are ypu looking 

, forward to working in a job? 

15. Do you think you have much choice 
of occupations? 

1-6. In general, were the employer/resource 
personnel involved in the Career ^ j 
Educ^rti^n Program^aware of your needs 
and interests? 

17. In general, at employer/resource 
sites did you get to actually do 
things ,^rather^ than just listen? 

18. In genery.,^dve the employer/resource 
sites you've Visited been interested 
in the Career Education -Program? 



19. In general, have you felt welcome \ 
at the employer/resource sites? 

20. Do most of the ^mployjer/ resource 
sites you have worked with let you 
know how you're progressing? 

21. ' Through your experiences in the Career 

Education Program have you Isarned t 
lot about opportunities for the future? 



22. 
23. 

24. 



Do you plan to get a high school - 
diploma? 

Would you say the Career Education 
Program has helped you form" career, 
plans? ' 

Would you say you've learned a lot 
while attending the Career'Education 
Program? 



1 

0 



0- 



. 3 



Definitely 
' Yes 
4 ^'5 I 



10 



Responses 
10 



8 



14 



8 



25 



8 



13 



12 



14 



26 



19 



18 



11 



23 



16 



4^ . 17 



11 

18 
28 



23 



18 



27 



19 



52, 



27 



29 
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S tuden t • Ques ti onn a i re ( con t ' d , ) 

PJ.EASE CIRCLE ONE NUMBER FOR'eACH QUESTION 



25. 



26. 



27. 



28. 



29. 



How well organized and coordinated 
do you think the Career Education* 
Program has been? 

How would you rate the general , 
quality of the Career Education ^ 
Program staff? 

How would you rate the personal 
counseling available in the 
Career Education 'Program? 

How would you rate the career 
counseling available in the 
Career Education Program? 

How would you rate the general 
quality of the Career Education 
Program employer/resources you've 
worked with? 



Definitely 
No 
1 



Responses 
20 23 



Definitely 
Yes 
4 5 I 



13 



27 



12 



7 16 26 



3.11 25 12 



2 U \ i 21 14 



'3Q. How important was each q^^ the 
following factors in deciding 
to join the Career Education 



Not at all 
important 
I 1 



Extremely 
Important 
4 5 I 





Program? 

a. I wanted more freedom/ independence 


7 


" 1 


Responses 
4 


12 


29 


t ■ * 


b. 


I wanted to choose n\y own learning 
style 


2 


2 


4 • 


8 


37 




c. 


I wanted to learn about careers 


0 


2 




15 


28 




d. 


I didn't like my previous school 


8 


5 


7 


8 ^ 


?5 




" e. ' 


I wanted to prepare for a job 

* 


4 


6 


17 


10 


16 




' f . 


I was bored with school 


3 


4 


10 




27 




g. 


I h.eard the Career Education 
Program was easy 


27 


10 


7 

f 

■ 2 


/ 


6 




h. 


Other f specify) 


0 




1 


n 
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student Questionnaire (cont'd.) 

PLEASE CIRCLE ONE NUMBER FOR EACH QUESTION 



31 



32, 



33, 



34. 



Much 
Less 

LI. 



About the 
Same 
2. 3 4 



In comparison with regular schools, 
how much opportunity did the Career 
Education Program provide you for 
learning about occupations? 

In'comparison with regular schools, 
how much opportunity did the Career 
Educati©ji,*trogram provide you for 
general learning? 

In comparison with past experiences 
in regular schools, how motivated 
are you to learn in the Career 
Education Program? 



• Responses 
0 2 9 



Much 
More 



2 



21 



15 



42 



15 



31 



During this school year have you worked outside of homfe for money? 

Responses 

No . 25 
Yes, less than 10 hours a week 10 
Yes, between 10 and 20 hours a week 11 
Yes, between 20 and 30 hours a week 5 
Yes, more than 30 hours a week " 2 



— a. [ 

b. [ 

c. [ 

d. [ 

e. [ 
35. If you 

■ a. [ 

b. [ 

c. [ 



have an outside job, does it interfere^^with anything listed below? 

26 
20 
4 
2 
0 



I don't have an outside job 

My job 'doesn't interfere with any other activities 
It- interferes with iny school work 

d. r } It interferes with my social life 

e. [ ] It interferes with my extracurricular activities 
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student Questionnaire (cont'd,) 

36. What changes, if any would you like to see in the Career Educa-feion Prograrif? 



37, Below are listed sever J areas of possible importance for a student to 
learn. Please rate each in terms of how important ^ feel it is%for a 
student to learn, and how well you feel the program is accomplishing 
, each. Circle the appropriate numbers. 



How important do you feel this learning is? How effective do yoo feel the program has 

been in accomplishing this learning'' 





Students learn to: 


Not 
Inportant 
1 1 


2 


3 


4 


Highly 
Important 
5 I 


NR* 


Not 
Effective 
\ 1 


2 


3- 


4 


Highly 
E^fect^vfc 
5 ) 


NR* 


d. 


Perform specific occupational ^s4ci Us 


0 


3 


13 


22 


12 


4 


3" 


0 


17 


19 


10 


5 


b 


Be ourrctual and organize their. time 


0 


1 


5 


16 


28 


4 


1 


4 


9 


20 


15 






Assume responsibility for themselves 


'o 


0 


1 


7 


42 


4 


1 


1 


6 


13 


28 


s 


d. 


MaVe decisions and follow them 


' 0 


0 


5 


13 


32 


4 


0 


1 


10 


17 


21 


5 




Coomunicate with others in a mature way 


2 


1 


2 , 


14 


31 


4 


1 


1 


7 


21 


19 


5. 


f . 


Be aware of more career nnnortuoi ties 


0 


1 


3* 


17 


29 


4 


0 


0 


6 


13 


30 


5 




Wor^ with oti^ers 


0 


0 


13 


17 


20 


4 


0 


1 


10 


20 


18 


5 


h 


Evaluate their own work 


1 


0 


9 


27 


12 


5 


2 


2 


10 


23 


8 


9 


1 . 


Perform basic academic skills 


1 


2 


10 


20 


16 


5 


2 


8 


16 


12 


9 


7 


J. 


Think through and solve problems 


0 


0 


3 


16 


31 


4 


1 


2 


10 


19 


17 


5 




, Have a positive attitude toward work 


0 


0 


3 


18 


26 


5 


2 


5 


10 


17 


14 


6 


^ 


Have a positive attitude toward self 


0 


1 


1 


12 


35 


5 


1 


2 ' 


13 


15 


18 


5 




Have a positive attitude toward learning 


0 


0 


5 


15 


30 


4 


0 


4 


11 


16 


17 


6 


n 


Prepare for further education 


1 


0 


4 


17 


28 


4 


0 


4 


11 


16 


17 


6 


0 


Improve interpersonal and social skills 


0 


X 


6 


15 


26 


4 


1 


2 ^ 


7 


22 


16 


6 



*NR - No response. 
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Name 



THE WAY IT IS* 

On the following pages are listed 31 procedures or practices that 
may. or may not have been adopted by Far West School. For each of the 31 
items, you are asked to judge the extent to which the procedure has been 
adopted in the program as it actually operates now at Far West School. 

You will use a 7-point scale for recording your rating on eachitem. 
The end-points and mid-point on the scale are defined as follows: 

A "7" means that t-he procedure has been adopted and is now widely 
practiced at Far West School. 

'A "4" means that the procedure is somewhat in practice at Far West 
'school but has not been completely adopted or widely practiced. A 4 is 
intended to be a neutral point midway between full adoption (7) and non- 
adoption (1). 

A "1" means that the procedure has not been adopted and is never 
practiced at Far West School. 

Place an "X" at the point on the line that most accurately reflects 
the extent to which the procedure is in practice at Far- West School.' It 
is not rtecessary for the X to be placed at one of the seven numbered 
points; it may be placed between points if you wish. v 

Also, for each item, you are asked to rate the amount of evidence 
on which yoy based your judgment. Check box A if you have substantial 
relevant information and are reasonably confident of your judgment. Check 
B if you have only a moderate amount of information, and are only somewhat • 
confident. Check box C if you have no directly relevant information and 
your judgment is essentially your best guess. 



"The Way It Is" is one of the Ideal/Actual School Characteristics Scales 
adapted from Postman and Weingartner, The School Book (New York: Delacorte 
Press, 1973). It consists of instructions and items for judging the extent 
to which school procedures suggested in the Postman-Weingartner book are 
practiced at FWS. The scale has also been used as a means for judging what 
characteristics the EBCE program ideally should have (see pages 9 and 10 of 
this Appendix). 
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1.^. Students' daily sequences are not arbitrary (45 minutes for this, 45 minutes 
*^for that, etc.) but are related to what the students are doing. 



iVot practice^ 
at all 



Practiced to 
some extent 



Widely 
practiced 



J 



.^.2.3 4 5 e. 7 

A. I ] Substantial Information B. r ] Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 

2. Students do not merely serve ti^ne irr required courses. The question is not, 
"Have you taken ?" but "Have you learned ?" 



Not practiced 
. at all 

I 



Practiced to 
some extent 



^Widely 
practiced 



A. [ ] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate InformatS:<pn C. [ ] Guesswork 

3. Students are allowed to organize their own time — i.e., decide how they will 
use it. 



Not practiced 
at all 



Practiced to 
some extent 



Widely 
practiced 



A. [ ] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 

Required student activities are not arbitrary (e.g., "We've always done that") 
or based on discredited claims (e.g., "The study of grammar strengthens the 
mind" )r but are justified on some empirical or rational basis that required 
activities have relevance to the lives of the students. 



Not practiced 
at all 



Practiced to 
some extent 



Widel y 
practii 



1 2 3 " 4 ^J5 6 

A. [ J Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information C. [J] Guesswork 

5. Students are not required to engage in the same activities, but are given 
considerable latitude in choosing among many options. 



Not practiced 
at all 



Practiced to 
some extent 



lely 
practiced 



12 3 
A. [ ] Substantial Information 



4 5 6 7. 

B. [ ] Moderate Information^ *C. [ ] Guesswork 
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The Way It Is (cont'd.) 

6. The schooTs activities are student activities rather than mostly staff 
activities, and students are required to do the heavy work, e.g-, reading, 
writing, talking, and thinking. 

Not practiced Practiced to ' Widely 

at all sopia^ extent practiced 



A. [ ] Substantial Infonnation B. [ ]^ Moderate Information C. U] Guesswork 

7. Activities are not confined to a single building but include the resources * 
of the whole community. They put students in touch with real people and 
problems outside the school walls. 

Not practiced Practiced to Widely 

at all some extent practiced 



A. [ ] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information ^."[ ] Guesswork 

8. The school values knowledge for use in daily life rather than knowledge "for 

knowledge 's sake." The school says that i f you don't act as if you know 
something, then you don't know it. 



Not practiced 
at all 



Practiced to 
some extent 



Widely 
practiced 



A. [ ] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 

The school's activities bring together students of . great diversity in back- 
ground and ability. 



Not practiced 
at all 



Practiced to 
some extent 



Widely 
practiced 



10. 



ERLC 



A* [ ] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 

Question-asking, problem-solving, and research by studen|^ are valued more 
than memorization and ventriloquizing. 



Not practiced 
at all 

I 



Practiced to 
some extent 



Widely 
practiced 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

A. [ ] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information [ 1 Guesswork 
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The Way It Is (cont^d.) 

11. Reading ability is considered only one of several possible ways in which 
students can express intellectual competence and interest. Reading skill 
may be valuable, but so may be talking, .film-making, audio-taping, photo- 
graphy, videotaping, and other communication skills. 

Not practiced Practiced to Widely 

at all some extent oracticed 



_L I I \ L 



J 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

A. [ ] Substantial Information B. M Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 

12. The school accepts as legitimate and worthwhile many of the "new"^subjects 
invented during the past 75 years or so e.g., anthropology, sociology, 
cinematography, ecology, cybernetics, marine biology, urbanology. 

hot practiced Practiced to Widely 

V at all * some extent practiced 



_L 



J \ L 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

A. [ ] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 

13. The school includes as part of its definition of worthwhile knowledge^ self- 
knowledge that is, knowledge of what is going on inside one's skin. A 
student's feelings are not considered an intrusion upon his pursuit of 
knowledge, but a subject of inquiry themselves. 



Not practiced Practiced to Widely 

at all y some extent practiced 

I I ■ I I J 1 

1 ' 2 3 4 5 6 7 

A. [ ] Substantial Information B. I ] Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 



s 

14. Students are rewarded for acceptable behavior, rather than punished fjor 
unacceptable behavior. The school avoids aversive responses and applies 
reinforcing ones. 

Not prace^ed Practiced to , Widely 

at all some extent practiced 



J I I L 



J I 



1 ' 2 3 4 5 6 ,.7 

A. [ ] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 
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The Way It Is (cont'd.) 



15. There is a relatively nonpunitive grading system, no homogeneneous grouping, 
a minimum of labeling ("good student," "slow student," etc.). The school 
moves away from factory! ike processing procedures and toward more humanistic, 
individualized judgments. 

Not practiced Practiced to Widely 

at all som^ extent practiced 



L 



1 



A. [ ] Substantial Information B. [ ] ^od^erate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 

16. Priorities are broadly conceived, rather than narrowly hierarchical. For 
example, ^ a student is not judged slow solely on the basis of reading and 
mathematical ability. The same student may be an excellent musician, actor, 
or group leSder, and will receive formal recognition for these skills. 

Not practiced . Practiced to Widely 

at all ' some extent practiced 



1-K 2 ^3-4 5 6 7 

A. [ ] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 

17. Students understand how they will be judged because it is made clear to them 
what they are expected to learn and how they are supposed to demonstrate^ 
competence. The- school makes as explicit as possible what kinds of behaviors 
it wants. 

Not practiced Practiced to Widely 

at all some extent * practiced 

I ^ ^ I ^ I 1 

1 2 '3 4 5 6 7 

A., [ ] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 

18. Stanliardized tests are not used, or are used only with extreme caution and 
skepticism. Testing grows frofn what is taught, and what is taught grows 
from who i$ taught. 

Not practiced Practiced to ' Widely 

at all some extent practiced 

V 

I > _^ \ I I I 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

A. [ ] Substantial Information "B. [ J Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 



The Way It Is (cont*d.) 



19. There are constructive, nonpunitive procedure^ for the evaluation of 
teachers and administrators. 



Wctt practiced 
at all 



Practiced to 
some extent 



Wi del y ' 
practiced 



A, [ ] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 

20. There are collaborative efforts between teacher and student, rather than 
adversary relationships. 



Not practiced 
at all 



Practiced to 
Some extent 



widely 
practiced 



A. [ ] Substantial Information B, [ ] Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 

21. Students are given opportunities to supervise themselves, to give them a- 
sense of control in the functioning of the school. 



Not practiced 
at all 



Practiced to 
some extent 



Widely 
oracticed 



1 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

I ] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information C, I ] Guesswork 

22. The school is small enough so that supervision (and just about everything 
else) can be a personal i.e., human problem, not a logistics problem. 



Not practiced 
at all . 



Practiced to 
some extent 



Widely 
practiced 



A, [ ] Substantial Information B. [ J Moderate Information C. [ ] GuesswQ^k 

V 

23. Teachers forego their role as authority figures, view themselves as learners, 
and try to develop the idea of a learning community in which the teacher 
functions more as a coordinator or facilitator of activities than as ah - 
dictator. . - _ — 



Not practiced 
at all 



Practiced to 
some extent 



Widely 
practiced 



:i 2 3 4 5 6 7 

A, ( ] Substantial Information B, [ ] Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 
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The Way It .Is (cont'd.) 



24, 



A great variety of people are placed in the teaching role for example, 
paraprofessionals, interested laymen, and even students. 



Not practiced 
at all 



Practiced to 
some extent 



Widely • 
practiced 



1 .2 '3 

A.. [ ] Sxibstantial Information 



4 5*6 
B. [ ] Moderate Information 



C. [ ] Guesswork 



25. The school is so organized that it can capitalize on what its teachers do 
best and know most about. Working in conjunction with other teachers, . 
they use their strengths and receive help with their weaknesses. 



Not practiced 
- at all 



Practiced to 
some^xtent 





Widely 
practiced 



A. [ ] Substantial Information 



5 ^ 6 
B. [ ] Moderate Information 



C. f 7 Guesswork 



26. Students are not constantly placed in competitive roles with each other, 
but function instead in collaborative relationships. Something approach- 
ing a family feeling is achieved, in which each student is helped to grow 
in his/her own way,.„<b''ut not at the expense of someone else. 



Not practiced 
at all 



Practiced to 
, some extent 



Widely 
practiced 



L 



-L 



12 3 
[ ] Substantial Information 



4 5 6 

B. [ ] Moderate Information^ 



C. [ ] Guesswork 



27. There are established channels through which parents can express their 

grievances against the school ahd also participate in its functioning. The 
school moves away from bureaucratic paternalism and toward increased com- 
munity participation. 



Not practiced 
at all 



Practiced to 
some extent 




Wi dely 
practiced 



4- 



j_ 



_L 



1 2 3 

A. [ ] Substantial Information 



4 5 6 

B. [ ] Moderate Information 



C. [ ] Guesswork 
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The Way It Is (cont'd.) 



28. The school offers a variety of alternative programs to the many publics which 
comprise the community. It recognizes that there are several respectable 
but contrasting arrangements for learning, each of which is favored by some 
segment of the community. The school offers as many of these as feasible. 

Practiced to widely 
some extent practiced 

I _^ - r I ^ 

, 2 3 4 5 6 7 

A. [ ] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information C. [ J Guesswork 

29. The school As not .afraid to be held accountable for its performance. The 
staff tries to make explicit to parents and students what it wishes to 
accomplish (and what it does not); how it intends to do this; and what kinds 
of evidence it will accept as a sign of success. 

Not practiced ' 'Practiced to Widely 

at all some extent ' practiced 



1 2 3 4 5*6 



Not practiced 
at 'all 



A. ( ] Substantial Information [ } Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 

30. Tfie sphoors concept of knowledge, attitudes, and skills is oriented toward 
the future. It has realistically assessed what students will need to know 
^ in years ahead and is making ^some serious attempts to help them learn those 
things. 

Not practiced Practiced to Widely 

at all some extent practiced 




31 



A, [ ] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information 



C. [ } Guesswork 



The school interprets its responsibility to the future as a responsibility 
to its students first, ^ and to other social institutions (e.g., college, 
business, the professions) only at a late and convenient hour.' It is care- 
ful to avoid serving solely as a processing and certifying agency, but 
balances the future economic needs of its students with their emotional and 
social needs as fully^ functioning aduT^^s^ j 

Not practiced Practiced to Widely 

at all some extent practiced 



j_ 



_L 



I 2 3 4 5 6 7 

A. I ] Substantial Informtion ^. [ ] Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 
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Name 



THE WAY IT OUGHT TO BE* # 



On the following pages are listed 31 procedures or practices that 
may or may not be desirable in EBCE. -They are the same statements you 
used in the preceding scale to rate current practice^at Far West School 
Now you are asked to give your opinion of wh^t |BCE' shou^tl be like at 
its best . For each of the 31 items, indicate^our own opinion of the 
degree of desirability or undesirabil ity of the\rccGdure or practice. 

" The end-points and mid-point of the 7-point pcale are defined as 
follows: ^ 

A "7" means that the procedure is essential .to your idea of what 
EBCE should be. 

^ A ''4" means that you are neutral regarding the procedure, i.e., ^ 
it doesn*t matter whether or not the procedure is incorporated in EBCE; 

A "1" means that* the procedure is totally unacceptable to your idea 
of what EBCE should be. 

Place an "X" at the point on the line that most accurately reflects 
yogr opinion. It is not necessary for the X to be placed at one of the 
seven numbered points; it may be placed between the points if you wish. 



4 

\ 



^Adapted from Postman. and Weingartner, The School Book , Delacorte Press, 1973. 
Only the instructions and first paqe or items are included here. The order 
of the remaining items in the scale is the same as in the preceding "Actual" 
scale. 
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THE WAY IT OUGHT TO BE 
1 



Students' daily sequences are not arbitrary (45 minutes for this, 45 minut;€S 
fpr that, etc.) but are related to what the students are doing. 



Totally 
Unacceptable 



Somewhat 
Undesirable 



Somewhat 
Desirable 



Essential- 



Very 
Undesirable 



Neutral 



2. Students do not merely serve time in required courses, 
"Have you taken ?" but ''Have you learned ?" 



Very 
Desirable 

The question is not, 



Total ly 
Unacceptabl e 



Somewhat 
Undesirable 



Somewhat 
Desirabl e 

» 



Essential 



4 

Neutral 



7 



Very Neutral Very 

Und es i rab 1 e Desi ra bl e 

Students are allowed to organize their own time — i.e.*, decide how they will 
use it. . . 



Totally , 
Unacceptabl e* 



Somewha-t 
Undesirable 



I 



Somewhat 
Desirabl e 

I 



Ess.ential 



Very 
Undesirable 



4 

Neutral 



Very 
Desiralj'le 

Required student activities are not arbitrary (e.g., "WeWe always done that") 
or based on discredited claims (e.g., ''The study of grammar strengthens the 
m1nd"^, but are justified on some empirical or rational basis that required, 



rities nave relevance to the lives of the-students. 



Totally 
Unacceptabl e 



Somewhat 
Undesirable 



Somewhat 
Desirable 



/ 

Essenti al 



Very 
Undesirable 



' 4 

Neutral 



Very 
Desirabl e 



Students are not required to engage in the saire activities, but are given 
considerable latitude in choosing among many options. 



Totally 
Unacceptabl e 



Somewhat 
Undesirable 



Somewhat 
Desirable 



Essential 



Very 
Undesi rable 



Neutral 



Very 
Desirable 
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pub:lTshed tcsts 

V 

As snown in Table C-1 , three commercially available instruments were used 
to collect stqjdent information: the Iowa Tests of Educational Development (IT£D)r 
the Career Maturity Inventory (CMI)i^ and the Personal Orientation Inventory (POI). 
The test instruments themselves are not included in this appendix, since, they 
are published under copyright. 

Data collected using the ITED are summarized in tabular form and discussed 
in Chapter 3 at the report. Three additional tables (C-48, C-49, and C-50) are 
included at the end of this appendix/ 

The CMI Competence Test was administered at the beginning of the school 
year as scheduled in the evaluation plan. It wasNDne of the instruments chosen 
to be used in common at all four EBCE project\i te4 , and early in the school 
year^^it was reviewed in some (detail by the evaluation directors from the four 
sites. Each of the four evaluation di rectors, expressed such strong reservations 
about the appropriateness of the test that the FWL-EBCE staff undertook a thor- 
ough review of the instrument. 

Ten program staff members were aske^d to complete both the Competence and 
Attitude sections of the CMI. These ten incl uded staff concerned with school 
operation^ and instruction* project development, project evaluation, and project 
management. Whcu the scores for their responses were obtained, ,it was found ^ 
that ^the mean scores on several of the Competence sub- tests were lower than 
those of the 124 twelfth-grade students for whom the test publisher provided 
data. Statistics for the FWL-EBCE staff are presented in Table C-47. Further 
review and discussioR niade it quite evident that the staff judgment was that 
many of the responses scored as correct according to the test manual were, in 
fact, incorrect. The staff criticisms of the tests are presented below in 
summary form, a,l though the review was conducted item by item, 

1, The Competence Scales implied two conclusions that FWL-EBCE staff 
^rejected: a, . 

r • ^ 

a. Career decisions could/should be based on gross or meager informa- 
tion of a person's interests and abilities. '-While the response 
alternative "don't know"* was available on every item* it never 
was the keyed response. Two staff members marked ''don't know" on 
every item of -Competence , Part 3 (thereby scoring zero)^, bpcause 
they felt insufficient information had been presented to base any 
judgment. * ' . 
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TABLE C-47 



CMI SCORES FOR TEN F^Jt-fBCE STAFF MEMBERS 





Range 




Standard 

Dpx/ 1 1 nn 

V 1 CI U 1 KJl I 


Maximum 

rOS S ID 1 e 




Scale 


'High 


Low 


Mean 


Attitude * 
^Competence: 


43 


28 


. 36.10 


4.82 V 


50 




1 . Knowing Self 


18 


& 


14.40 


• 3.44 


20 ~ 




2. Knowing Jobs 


■ 20 


15 


^19-. 00 ' 


1 .55 


20 . • 




3. Choosing»;a Job 


17 


0 


"'10.70 


6.60 


20^. 




4. Looking Ahead 

5. What to Do? 


19 
14 


0 
4 


15.50 
9.00 


5.82 
" 3.83 


20 

20 • 





4' 



b. Counse-ltng by professionals, parents, or peers is always prefer- 
able to trial and error in making a career;- chojce. An example was 
item 30 of the Attitude Scale, "the best tftin^ to do* is to try 
out' several jobs and choose the one you li^^^e best," This was 
narked "true" by ^ix of ten's taff, but the keyed res*pons« is false. 
The theme is repeated throughout the Competence teft. Part 5: 
"What Should They Do?" 'The FWL-E3CE staff mean scor^ was only 
9.00 out of 20 on this test. Staff members feel strongly tnat 
learning through experience- is equally as valid aS learning from 
the experienced. 

^ 2. The Attitude Scale seems basea on the assumption that. work, in and of 

itsejf, is an end.. For example, for item 29: "the job I chose haS to give 
me plenty of free^oitT'to do what I want," the keyed (correct) response is 
false , and was chosen by only^ twb of ten staff; and fo'r item 7: "your 
job is important because it determines how much you can earn/' the 
keyed response is false, and wa$ chosen by four Qf ten staff. 

3. The instrument stereotypes vocations available to women! Items that 
deal with career choice for girls usually are at the sub-professional 
level; those for boys usually are at the professional^ lavel . 

Consideration of the staff crip'cjsnrs, whicl^. were generally consistent with 
the reservations expressed by staff from other EBCE sites, led to the decision 
that ,tje CMI scores should not.be analyzed for program evaluation. The attitude 
portion of the Inventory was, however, administered at midyear to obtain item 




Responses for use in cluster and factor analyses of the various instruments used 
for FWS evaluation. This v/as the only use made of the data, and neither part 
of the CMI was administered at the end of the year. Some of the results of the 
cluster analyses have been presented elsewhere in this appendix. 

Student responses to the POI were also obtained at the beginning of the year 
for FWS students and, the OPS control group. When members of the Oakland Public 
Schools (OPS) staff were approached to assist in collection of data for the 
comparison group students, they recommended that the comparison group students 
not be asked complete the POI. They believed that the highly personal infor- 
mation requeste?S4n some of the items could lead to justifiable complaints from 
stiidents or their parentr> Several FWL-EBCE staff and students agreed that the 
POI was asking for information that could be considered "none of the business" 
of program staff. 

In view of these concerns, the decision was made that no additional adminis- 
trations of the, Pul would be given, either for getting information from additional 
students, or for getting posttest information from FWS students. Some of the 
POI scores v/ere u^^'ed in cluster analyses of instruments, but only for the pur- 
pose of increased understanding of various scores and scales used. 



TABLE C-48 

DISTRIBUTIONS OF ITED LANGUAGE^R?\OE EQUIVALENT SCORES 
FOR ALL FWS STUOLfm^OdPED'BY GRADE IN SCHOOL 
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TABLE C-49 

DISTRIBUTION OF ITEO MATH GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES 
FOR ALL FWS STUDENTS GROUPED BY GRADE IN SCHOOL 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ITED READING GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES 
FOR ALL PWS STUDENTS GROUPED BY GRADE IN SCHOOL 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES OF FAR WEST SCHOOL AND STUDENTS 



/ 

/ 



This is a report of a preliminary study conducted by the tuo Anthropology 
students from Stanford University^ under the supervision of their major pro- 
fessor^ George Spindler. Bob Alvarez and Pat Hishiki are the tuo students 
who carried out the study and prepared this draft of the report^ which is 
entitled, Anthropological Perspectives of Tar West School and Students.^' 

Included at the end of the draft is a postscript by Dr. Spindler. This 
represents a first cut at a different approach in our efforts to capture tJie 
more %man" features of the EBCE program not otherwise covered in our evalua- 
tion. Through this approach we hope to get an objective picture of u)hat is 
actually happening with the students, a picture dram from their direct expe- 
rience in the program. Though the report is but a first step, we found it to 
be a fresh and disarming statement of that experience, and we are hapvy to be 
able to share it. 

Introduction 



The Far West School m Oakland, California has been established to enable 
students to explore the urban community through experience-based career edu- 
cation. During exploration of the community, students develop an awareness 
of the world of work, fulfill high school requirements, and develop essential 
skills. Learning in this environment is student centered, based on flexibility 
and individualized learning. 

The entire set of relationships encompassing the students, the school, 
and the community constitute a small cultural system, with dynamic and inter- 
locking processes. The following report describes certain formal and rnformal 
patterns evolving from such processe's. Our methodology. consisted of assuming 
an insider's view of the daily round of activities, while attempting to extract 
meaning according to the irodes of analysis selected as appropriate in this 
study. 

This report is a preliminary statement of anthropological fieldwork that 
was conducted in a limited-time sampling ofapproximately 100 hours, using a 
small number of students as informants. Parts of thB description of field 
data have^1)e6n altered slf§t^l^ to protect the individuals involved. Through- 
out the report we have attenpted to maintain an honest, objective tone in 
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describing settings, and situations. The interpretation and suggestions are 
not meant to be totally conclusive because they are based on a partial view. 

This report begins with a statement about the significance of certain 
areas of description followed by actual examples. To some extent, there is 
overlap in the examples because we were embedded in a total process. 

Anatytic Framework and Methodology ^ 

^1/vTo acquire a general orientation to Far West School, we read available 
rep6rts concerning the organization, operation, and evaluation procedures. . 
Addition a l inf imnltlon of this nature was freely provided by the staff. 
^ - In CM^^der-to^germit a comprehension, of the school and a valid analysis of 
student re^pcnse, it was planned that the acquisition of ethnographic data be 
based on a combination of'case studies and participant observation techniques. 
(In this manner, the data collected would bear both wide-ranging and in- 
depth dimensions.) The case studies involved two students and the participant 
observation involved approximately ten students. 

For the initial step, the director of the school asked two students if 
they would permit us to follow them around for a few days. We explained to 
the students that we were students of educational anthropology, helping Far 
West to evaluate their program in a different way than the techniques that 
had been used in the past. We indicated that our report would be an inde- 
pendent evaluation. 

In the beginning, the four -of us traveled throughout the community and 
met with resource persons together. When there was need for our introduction 
to resource persons, the students said that we were accompanying them for the 
day or that we were friends. The resource persons , accepted our presence, but 
some probably did "not understand our roles. 

The learning coordinators with whom each of the students worked were also 
- aware of our work. Some actively provided us with additional information, 
while others merely allowed us to function undistrubed. 

The students we worked with were poised, active participants and inter- 
ested in helping us. They agreed to let us accompany them to meettfigs with 
resource persons and to work places in the community. They introduced us to 
*their fellow students and permitted us to share their daily school life, 
^Because of the daily interaction between the two students and other 
students in cooperative projects, at advisory meetings, and in informal set- 
tings, the case studies became interwoven with participant observation. We 



established rapport with the other students quickly and easily because ac- 
ceptance had been gained during the initial phase of fieldwork with the two 
students. The learning coordinators were informed of our roles, but there 
was no attempt to restructure regular school activities. 

The evaluation of the fieldwork process incorporating several FWS stu- 
dents resulted in a great number of interactions, more diversified locales, 
and different sets of network patterns to observe and evaluate in data col- 
lection. T^e expansion of the research permitted a broader combination and"-"""^ 
subsequent report of students' views and responses at Far West School. For 
purposes of this research, two networks are distinguished in the domain. The 
first includes the school as a central node in a time-space mapping on which 
student activities in the school and greater community^an be plotted and 
traced. 

The second network centers on the student and permits a delineation of 
student-initiated interactions. Interaction settings are the various locales 
where students meet with resource persons, other students, learning coordina- 
tors, and other staff members; 

The importance of the interaction setting is the basic information flow 
that occurs between individuals with ev^y encounter. Much of this informa- 
tion influences and facilitates the formation of specific attitudes and be- 
havior in school. Far West School encourages this interaction and thus there 
is a great amount of interaction-den'vfed behavior. The specific interactions 
and the actual information flow are the focal points of this report. 

The fieldwork data that form the foundation of this report are derived 
from the students' perspectives. The analysis thus begins to prepare the way 
for a formal cognitive approach in anthropology, i.'e., the students' defini- 
tions (verbal and nonverbal) of important interaction settings and interpreta- 
tion of these settings. 

Ecological Setting * 

The building in which Far West School is Idfegted is situated in the heart 
of downtown Oakland. From this central point, the school plays a definite 
role in the spatial network that the student explores. 

The school is maintained as a home base, one of the primary nodes in the 
student's time and space network. Students vary in the use of the school as a 
learning environment: many check in daily before going out to meet RPs; some 
use the school as a central meeting place when they ar^'invOlved in group 
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projects; students often return to school a't the end of the day after seeing 
RPs to communicate information about projects and to socialize with friends 
about non-school -related items. ' , 4 \ 

It is through this communication and information. flow. that takes place 
in^the school setting that students become aware of specific projects. A 
majority of individuals are working on projects together or are communicating 
about related projects. The package meetings, group and individual advisory 
meetings, and special workshops indicate this. There is a great amount of ex- 
ploration and exchange of ideas about pro jectsf^ among students and among stu- 
dents and staff before students go out into the community to meet with RPs. 
Once this step is made it appears that students often have a good idea 'about 
what to expect. 

Within the school itself, there are a number of areas which students use 
as primary settings for interaction and communication. One important setting 
is the roundtable (RT) which is situated in the room where the offices of the. 
learning coordinators (LCs) and the desks of secretaries are located. The 
room has several file cabinets lined' up against one wall and there are also 
telephones for student use. The atmosphere> is characterized by administrative 
'activity, with people constantly walking in and out of the room— both staff 
and students. 

The RT is situated in one corner of this room. It is here>that students 
often congregate, communicate, and inform e$ch other of daily school and 
social occurrences. The. RT area is used especially in the morning between 9 
and 12. - ^ ^ 

Besides the typical social exchanges that occur among students at th^ RT,' 
there is a substantial amount of student exploration about student project ac- 
tivities. In one half-hour period, a student discussed the projects that five 
other students were involved in. It wa^ an exploration in a true sense as 
this student seemed eager to be informed of good projects to undertake and to 
also be aware of general activity information. Students gave and received 
information readily; there was no sign or^competi tion, secrecy, or withholding 
information. ^ 

Most of the exchange at the RT is informal and includes secretaries as 
well as learning coordinators. Since it is located near the IC offices, there 
is frequent communi catix)n between students and the LCs walking by the RT. Al- 
most every time an LC passed, there was some type of communication between 



him and students. Much of this communication took the form of salutatory or 
joking comments. However, a great amount of project and school -centered in- 
formation was passed to students. At one tinje or another, all of the LCs 

spoke to students who were involved in specific projects. This provided the" 
LCs with some idea of the students' progre'ss. In addition, it was a medium 'i 
of exchange of ideas about future projects for other students. 

Example 2. ' ' ' ' 

LC walks by and enters another LC office. As he returns a student asks 
him about the new Communication and Media Package because he is interested in 
making a film. ^ The LC states" that when this student g^(\s four interested peo- 
ple together, he will call a meeting of the group to e;g61ain the procedure and 
general requirements of such a project. The student n^es four individuals 
who are interested and proceeds to gather further infor/mation about the pack- 
age and filming in particular. After the LC leaves, tne student continues to 
discuss the movie idea with another student. He outnnes a skit in which a 
director, a choreographer, music, costumer, and actors would be needed. In 
the general discussion he recruits the other student for the project. 

Jhe above example illustrates sharing and communication but also indl- 
cates another facet of student information flow. This is the assistance stu- 
dents receive from each other in forming and choosing projects. In the above 
example, not only did the second student learn about some of the specifics 
involved in the Media Package, but was actively recruited by the pother student. 

Example 2. v 

While at the RT With a couple of students, student X (who is new this 
year) states he is having a hard time getting going on any projects this se- 
mester, and that he is unhappy aboyt what he is doing. "I don't know what Tm- 
doing here. Tm still doing nothing." A student at the table asks if he 
kno^s about the new^ Media Package, that there are some exciting projects in 
it. She also mentions an art and drama project which some of the student^are 
conducting in an elementary school. This latter student is attempting to be 
encouraging and further states that X^should just go out with some other stu- 
dents for the purpose of exploring some prp^ct ideas. 

This discussion went on for about 15^20 miniites, during which time the 
student who was proposing ideas maintained an encouraging and supportive role, 
while agreeing with the majority, of the stktements made by the uninvolved stu- 
dent. The latter stated that his LC was non-supportive and did not really care 
about what he did. The student at the table agreed with this opinion. 

The round table also serves as a ppiut for the discussion of upcoming ac- 
tivities, »such as workshops. One such discussion centered around the reteipt 
of handout^ concerning a proposed decision-making workshop. From the onset. 
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'^it was apparent that several students felt the workshop violated their 
decision -making ability. 

U 

Example 

. Two students seated at the RT are discussing the announcement of a 
decision-making workshop, A third student passes and makes a jeering remark 
about the flyer. This student reads the flyer aloud as if in a drama class, 
emphasizing questions that were directed at students, "Can YOU make the right 
decisions?" One of the other students remarks that he could not make deci- 
sions, for he was, after alV only a high school student. All three join in- 
and make comical portrafyals o'^ecision making, 

NOTE: The same type of behaVii^r was duplicated by other students in the 
lounge at another time. 



The above incident initiated discus 



in planning sessions, %6 student commented that students are not asked for 



feedback about the way they are treated 



ions about the lack of student input 



Another commented that the only feed- 



back that LCs want is information about whp^ students think of them. Although 
there were few instances of direct questioning of students by LCs and others 
about the students' perceptions and feelings about specific plans, workshops, 
and so forth, we saw a great deal of information flow between students and 
staff. 

The RT, then, .can be seen as an important example of the interaction set^ 
tings within the school environment. As illustrated, it provides, as do other 
settings, the interaction outlays of communication between students and between 
students and staff. Such communication consists of information about projects 
and often illustrates student-student cooperation and assistance, 

Student-Student Interaction 

The round tabl^ serves as an important setting where new ideas and senti- 
ments are shared among students. Much, of the information shared was a source , 
for establishing and reassessing student attitudes about the school and the 
role of students in the^ school setting. Students who were involved in the 
same projects discussed students who were not participating and who were hin- 
dering the work of the others Involved, Specific examples of a student's in- 
appropriate behavior were cited. The discussion served as a basis for marking 
the bound.aries of student noninvol venjent and served also as a statement and 
agreement of rules for those involved in the project. 

This type of discussion has implied a specific student structure that is 
characteristic of the Far West School, Within the openness and flexibility 
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of the school, students have created a "hidden structure" of rules and expec- 
tations that are student-specific. Although they are never stated or formally 
announced, they are filtered through the in.f&ci^al daily conversations that oc- 
cur in most student-interaction settings. 

Example 1. 

Four students are discussing a fifth student's behavior. It is indicated 
that this student is using the school's technical equipment for shoai rather 
than for a real project. The individual's mannerisms are discussed and the 
students agree that this person was "showing off." Students say that this in- 
dividual often keeps equipment and materials for this purpose at the expense 
of other students. Furthermore, this show is being aimed at the LCs and the 
student is receiving credit for a project in which he has little involvement. 

Ex-y/iple 2, 

Another example is of a student discussing the recruitment of her cousin 
to the school. "My cousin," she states, "is at a school now where <;he has 
too much free time. There, she's got teachers telling her what to do. She 
wouldn t have any free time here. She'd have to learn to be responsible about 
her time." 

It can be inferred that students do have expectations of each other and 
that they have certain rules of behavior. In the first example, besides dis- 
cussing "specifics," particular students were establishing and reinforcing ap- 
propriate student behavior, i.e., the use of materials by students. The dis- 
cussion also indicated general norms- about unacceptable behavior. 

S tudent-Community Interaction 

Interaction of studentP^in the community varies to a great extent. The 
base of interaction and information flow can be s.een in the travel to and from 
resource organizations and resource persons, as well as in. the actual encoun- 
ters with the latter. As stated earlier, s-tudents often have a good idea of 
what to expect in RP entounters based on information received in the school 
setting. 

This does nqt exclude the real, exploration that occurs when students have 
no idea what to expect. Students often spoke of disappointing encounters with 
RPs. This was especially true of instances in which package desl\riptions gave 
false impressions of RPs. Students commented that package descriptions were / 
often misleading and .that they (students) often reinterpreted and communicated! 
their impressions of f^Ps to other interested students. Furthermore, whenever 
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are successTDl. KH-student encounTersTcafi^" be completely disrupted ana Lne' 
original intent redirected. 

Exojrrple. 

A student has been asked to meet a woman member of the 'Young Socialist 
Alliance (YSA) in Berkeley. She says that she is the first to study the YSA 
as part of her project on the left movement and to use the group its^a resource 
organization. When we arrive at the meeting place in Berkeley, we find that 
the woman is not there. A press conference is underway with several political 
candidates who are being questioned by members of the press. We watch for 
about 10 minutes. Then we are directed to meet the YSA RP at Granma's Book- 
store on Telegraph Avenue. The student mentions that the YSA has asked her to 
^l^k^ c^t^he bookstore, so she is anxious to see it. We board a bus and walk 
there, only to f4n4ljjt closed and the sign on the door stating that it opens 
at 11:00. No one is^n sight inside the store. 

Since it is a cool day, we. decide to have coffee in a coffee house about 
hal^\^block away. We a^e siti^rrg^, discussing Far West School and other topics, 
when two YSA members approach us. One of them is the RP the student is sup- 
posed toXmeet. They say that the young man accompanying them is the YSA 
candidate'; for State Seaate who ils scheduled, to speak at Laney College and 
invited us to go. The woman^Rft) says she has a final exam at Berkeley and 
M^hat^srtfe will call back about another meeting time. 

Our transportation to Laney College in downtown Oakland is provided by 
another YSA membeh, a young woman with a camper/pick-up. . The speaker and 
male YSA member climb into the back, while the, student, the young wonnan and I 
ride in front. Because the woman does not know the way, the student gives • 
directions about streets and freeway turnoffs.* 

Thg speech 1 s to be held in a large auditortium. The members of the YSA 
set up a small display of their literature and^peti tions . The meeting is 
supposed to start at noon, but very few students have arrived. At abQjWt 12:30, 
the speaker decides to go ahead and give his talk on the SociaVTst view of the 
energy crisis to the ten peopTe ^assembled. He speaks for about 45 minutes. 

At 1:45 we fake the bus back to^ Far West School. The student makes one 
telephone call and by 2:30 she is playing chess with another student.^ 

This example illustrates how meetings with RPs can be disrupted and the 
original intent rechannel ed^^ The members of the YSA were directing all of 
their efforts ground the schedule of their candidate. In another instance, 
the RP could not meet because 9f personal circumstances (a final exam). These 
events were all beyond the control of the student. She seemed to take 'all 
of these redirections and interruptions as a^matter of course. She may have 
even considered them energizing influences that took some of the boredom out 
of .a situation and added the element of unexpected surprise* - ' 

/ - 
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The speaker has been asked to talk in a -course being given at Merritt. 
Members of the class, plus other interested students, have come. The speech 
iis directed at the minorities in the U.S., how the Socialists have helped them 
and what they offer. • ^ 

The speech and question period last about 1 hour and 15 minutes. Both 
students agree that the speech was really boring and that the speaker could 
have stopped at the end of 10 minutes. 

A 1:30 bus is taken back to FWS--retracing our way through the community. 



The con^muni cation that occurs tetween students from the* school enroute to 
these sites ranges from social and personal to school information. Some 
examples follow: 



Example I. ' ^ - ^ 

On the bus headed for East Oakland the conversation between two students 
is light but one student asks about the possible "job" that this site visit 
jnight pl^duce (job meaning project involvement here). The second student 
statechthat tbe^^RP, a lawyer, was a "good guy." He seemed confident and 
relaxed' about going there. ' ' * 

Exat^le 2. ' . 

On the return trip the conversation is casual. Sex liberation is dis- ' 
cussed by the two students. The conversation changes to the topic of the OPS, 
One student describes a classroom fight thBt was racial in' nature and points 
out that there is a lot of racial conflict in the OPS. The second student 
adds that all the Schools in Oakland are like that. This is, however, in 
contract to Far West. 

Exarrrple 5. 

While walking a^o\ig the street enroute to another site, a student dis- 
cusses how an LC had \ttempted to get him m9tivated the previous semester. 
The attempt was in the form of a threat of sending him back to the OPHS from 
which he had come. He states that he had been pretty mixed up and hadn't 
worked on any projects. He says that both his parents and the LC were trying 
to scare him into doing something, but that he finally decided to return to 
his old high school. When h6 made this decision, he said that the school and 
the LC "panicked," "This would be bad for the* school." He said that he 
stayed and did "O.K." because he wrote up everything he did a^rvd got .some 
credit. ' . • 

Travel, then, can be viewed as a commugiication and interaction setting. 
It is evident that information about the school and projects is exchanged in 
travel to and f^om sites in the community. 
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^Interaction between student ^nd resource person in the community can 
serve several purposes from the:8^dent's point of view. The RP introduces 
the -student to the cafeer.role, provides general guidelines to help the student 
plan and complete a praject ir> a subject area, and arranges for the student to 
receive some training or galn'^i^owledge of , the field. The student, however, 
views this relationship as'a rei^iprocal one. 'There are certain duties and 
responsibilities that the student accepts. When a student makes a commitment, 
he or she acknowledges the fact that the RP can make, demands in regard to time 
and structure of the situation. 

' Example* 

During one of the group advisory meetings^ a woman from development was 
asked to announce. .some .ne«} RPs. She mentioned opportunities for work at a 
nursery school- and that pne of the students at tlie meeting was worktng there. 
She asked ttie girl Xo comment about her experiences there.* The student was 
quite "frank^ and stated that, a particular woman RP at the nursery school was 
generally unhelpful and, expected the Far West student -to assume a babysitting 
role anctdid not offer any help -yi regard to her project. She pointed out 
that another womdrf who was also«a teacher at the nursery school seemed like a 
better teacher and potentia-l RP. 

SUidents a-re confronted with a great variety of ^personal ity types when 
. they meet RPs and the deman^ds of each RP vary considerably. There is, however, 
a certain amoiint of similarity in the RP project settings. Each RP^reqUjres i 
-stiid^nts to structure, their 'time to fit the project. Each Rl^ forces responses" 
and communication from students about their possible roles in projects, after 
'describing a range of possible project ideas. The student engaged in several 
projects, as are most Far West students, is forced to allocate time and space 
in order to acccompl ish 'goal s for the sertiester. What etnerges is a definite 
structure designed and maintained by the individual student. 



Th^^-RP,' a lawyer at a legal aid office in East Oakland, had outlined a 
•project for' the two students before they arrived'. He suggested that one of . 
them might do Research on the administration of street cleaning within city 
government. He pointed out that the street^ around thi^ area were always 
dirty, but that in North Oakland they were -always cle/ri. This type of project 
.jnight point out o^her (discriminator^ practices .by citv adjninistration . One 
of the .students brought up'his own familif^s ex(iferi.encasWi tW the city govern- 
ment over a housing problem. The RP Indicated that the^p<jl>>ics of admin- 
istration, espex:ially (that of the city, is a neglected area. 
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Although the RP wars b e in g re lat ivel y f or ceful in hr s - s ug-gest lo n sT the" 



students were able to state what they saw as thqir ^possible involvement through 
the legal aid office. One student stated that he Was interested, in juvenile 
law; the RP recommended that he contact a group in| Bferkeley. Both students 
said they were interested in^orking for the office part-time. 

This involved a commitment of time because the RP needed to know when /they 
could be counted on. Both students committed themselves to two days a wee 
The commitment entailed a good deal of thinking, for it involved making deci- 
sions about other project^ as well as thisl one. Both students wanted to ^ive 
efnough time to th-is "job" but not too much draw them away from other [{re- 
jects. . . , J? 

The RP' introduced the students to the receptionisT^Whe^ji^as asked ]to^show 
them^wftat they would be doing. Their duties were to assist in the initia'l 
>.>j^cfeiving of potential clients. As she showed them the area where they would 
'^iJ^WOrking, the students asked questions about the job.^^ The students Tpproached 
th^^ projectf as a "job." They seemed to be aware of the^'im'portance to both the 
clients and the RP of the job they would do. They recognized this as, a learn- 
ing situation but also^Spiw in it a responsibility to meet the required standards. 
Sttident interaction was' constant throughout^the visit to the RP. Ea^h atytempted 
to. reinforce thfe other and in many instances, helped clarify questions and 
answers thai;, they or the RP presented. 

^ ''^^ ,x * ^ ^ 

Bxample 2, 

* ^ / 
.Two students have decided to assist in a nearby bank<s project of organiz- 
^ inq materia for a consumer library to be used by clients and the , general 

(Julilic. At the bank, located about four blocks from school, the Students were 
.met by the secretary whd has started cataloging some of the material, but/is 
turning the enti re' project over to the students. She states she /is available 
for help if needed, but emphasizes their independence in -the project. The 
only thing she requires is a running account of v/hat they are donng and how 
they gof ^lere. Thrs is to avoid' any dupllfcation of effort, if /anyone /wants 
to^ reorganize or add to the library in the future. One student/ seemed] to be 
confident and stated that he knew how to catalog from previous experience. 
The other student asked several questions, and took, notes, while his companion 
worked on filling out his weekly schobl schedule. 

Both students seemed relaxed and not unlike the way they /behave in school 
They both had input in the discussions and posed questions to/ the secretary. 
They seemed confident about what they were going to do, realising that it 
y^ould entail a good deal of work. They agreed that their revj/ard would be 
finishing the project. 

In this example,, the scTieduling and structuring that occurs- between 
students in the RP situation as well as the exchange of infprmati'on between 
students and students and RPs are, emphasized. However, not/ a^l encounters 
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are succeslTuT. KP-student encounTers. can*' B~e completely disrupT:ed and tne^ 
original intent redirected. 

Examp le* 

A student has been asked to meet a woman member of the Young Socialist 
Alliance (YSA) in Berkeley. She says that she is the first to study the YSA 
as part of her project on the left movement and to use the group ^^Sn^ a resource 
organization. When we arrive at the meeting place in Berkeley, we find that 
the woman is not there. A press conference is underway with several political 
candidates who are being questioned by members of the press. We watch for 
about 10 minutes. Then we are directed to meet the YSA RP at Granma's Book- 
^__store on Telegraph Avenue\ The student mentions that the YSA has asked her to 
woTk^ at_th e-book store, so she is anxious to see it. We board a bus and walk 
there, only^to f4n4_vt closed and the sign on the door stating that it opens 
at 11:00. No one is^n ^ght inside the store. 

Since it is a cool day, we.decide to have coffee in a coffee house about 
hal^x block away. We ai^e sifewrrg^, discussing Far West School and other topics, 
wH?n two YSA members approach us. One of them is the RP the student is sup- 
posed toNmeet. They say that the young man accompanying them is the YSA 
candidate for State Senate who jis scheduled, to speak at Laney College and 
invited us to go. The woman^Rf!) says she has a final exam at Berkeley and 
^hat.stte will call back about another meeting time. 

Our transportation to Laney College in downtown Oakland is provided by 
another YSA membeh, a young woman with a camper/pi ck-up.._ The speaker and 
male YSA member climb into the back, while the .student, the young worrjan and I 
ride in front. Because the woman does not know the way, the student gives ► 
directions about streets and freeway turnoffs.* 

Thg speech is to be held in a large audi to ilium. The members of the YSA 
set up a small display of their literature ani^petitions . The meeting is 
supposed to start at noon, but very few students have arrived. At ahq^t 12:30, 
the speaker decides to go ahead and give his talk on the SociaVTst view of the 
energ.y crisis to the ten peopTe ^assembled. He speaks for about 45 minutes. 

At 1:45 we fake the bus back to' Far West School. The student makes one 
telephone call and by 2:30 she is playing chess with- another student.^ 

This example illustrates how meetings with RPs can be disrupted and the 
original intent rechanneled^ The members of the YSA were directing all of 
their efforts ground the schedule of their candidate. In another instance, 
the RP could not meet because 9f personal circumstances (a final exam). These 
events were all beyond the control of the student. She seemed to take 'all 
of these redirections and interruptions as a^matter of coursp. She may have 
even considered them energizing influences that took some Df the boredom out 
of ^a situation and added the element of unexpected surprise- - ' 
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It IS al solTe cessa ry~ to add that tnis particular incfdSh t" was only onB~ 
of the RP meetings planned by the student. Another aspect of her plan tb 
meet Ameri can 'government and history requirements was attendance in a course 
on constitutional law at UC Berkeley. ^ 

Staff-Student Interaction 

Interaction between staff and student is characterized by a general infor- 
mality and flexibility that follows the open philosophy of the school. Within 
this flexibility, however, there exists a distinct identification and boundary 
maintenance between students and staff. The learning coordinator (LC) main- 
tains a skillful balance of informality, friendship, and authoritarianism to 
which the student has learned to adapt. This adaptation, although highlighted 
by a free flow of sentiments and Jnformation exchanged between students and 
.staff, takes part of its defining characteristic from the authority structure 
of the staff's role. From the viewpoint of the student, LCs and other staff 
personnel maintain the "teacher-adult" role. The staff is constantly bom- 
barding the student with information that reminds him/her that Far West is a 
school, that each student must perform to certain expectations and that each 
one must be subject to specific structure, to some degree. This is communicated 
verbally in meeti ngs, >rfi^daily greetings, and informal exchange as well as 
through nonverbal CL/es.\^ 

' The staff, e^cially LCs, have assisted students in the adoption of 
school standards. Students assume the school's standards tff expectations and 
serve as agerrtOo^ peer control.^ This does not detract from the student's 
realization ofVhe value^of the Far West philosophy, but forms a part of that 
final acc^f^anoi. The LC, walking a fine line between staff and student, has 
generally been able to allow students some participation in staff-type activ- 
ity, enough to allow the students to' remove themselves from their own student 
expectations and become part of that larger body that, attempts to control* 
students on the opter fringes. v 

Example I. ' ' ' ^ 

The setting is a group advisory meeting between an LC and a group of 
8-10 students. A particular student is the focus for discussion because she 
complains that she is not doing anything in school, things are not^working 
out: The LC leads the other students in the group to push 'and prod her, 
question why she i-sn't working on projects, getting involved. "Things jusi . 
haven't worked out," she says. She isn't even sure she will be getting 
anything out of thi^ meeting. The stress of the students and LC is on the 
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-la^eirmrVi^er-tjuL the g i r l niay be feel I ng" persona l ly atiacked : — Suddenly tne 

combined LC-peer group pressure gets to be too much ana xhe student (eaves tne* 

meeting. 

Another situation which illustrates a very structured, demanding type of 
interaction between staff and students .can be described. 

Example 2. 

Three students are meeting with a developer of a specific package. One 
student referred to the developer as a technical advisor. The purpose of the 
meeting is to ascertain what progress has been made on projects. The tech- 
nical advisor directs questions to tjhe students about their involvement up 
to that time and suggests that they write it up. Two students State that 
they are not ready to write it up, but the technical advisor insists that they 
do because it would help them develop their ideas. ' 

Each of the students is asked what they want to do for a project. With 
each response from the students, the technical advisor reinterprets what the 
students say 'and tells them- to write up the project in the specific terms she 
gives them. "What db you want to do?" The student responds. "Well then, 
write down ..." As she continues, one of the students gets up and leaves 
after giving an excuse. Later, this student says that those writeups were her 
ideas, not his. He says he will write up his project ideas later at home. 

LCs interact with students at all levels from social to v^ry formal 
encounters. Conversation may encourage student input, but students have also 
encouraged LC and other staff participation in student peer interaction. This 
may serve as a basis for receiving information from staff, receiving approval 
and recognitior^of student interpretations of school "rules" and behavioral 

modes, and for testjoV'^taff reliance for student support. This should not be 

% 

taken to mean ttiat there are no genuine sentiments and supports between stu- 
dents and staff. 

Example Z. • 

^ In a meeting with an LC and several students, one student mention^s the 
tacti:s of another staff person during another meeting. It was negative in 
connotation. The comment^ is made in joking fashion, but the LC is quick to 
pick jp on it and makes a few comments reinforcing the remark and this meets 
approval from the students in the group. There was nothinq ma^licious said 
. about the staff person, but students were receiving approval of their insights. 

Ixampie 2. ^ ' • 

dne of the LCs is trying to recruit students for 'a workshop that is 
planned. Most sti|flents tell him that they are not interested. Out of eight ' 
students asked, only one says that she is interested. When the time comes for 
ttie workshop, even those students who said they were not interested are in 
attendance. • ■ 
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At the workshop itsetf, LCs $it ln on 1: he meeting, — OngirctlT fely 
coopGrates and pa r tici p ates. The othe i is dbked Lu pdrLicipat e , but he s tFtgS 
that it is his prerogative not to participate if he so chooses. This is in 
direct conflict with his earlier recruiting activity to encourage students to 
attend. - ' 

Example 3. 

In an informal meeting with two LCs, students complain dbout the activities 
of a particular student. When it'becomes evident that the LCs are also engaging 
in discussing the negative aspects of this student, the students switch their- 
positions and begin to defend the student. This illustrates the maintenance 
of staff-student boundaries. 

Example 4. - ' • 

One of the LCs walks by a group of students and makes a statement that 
there are some students who never do anything. One of the students picks up 
the cue and asks if these comments are meant for her. This is an obvious 
example of "public denouncement" but serves to reinforce the position of the 
LC as an authority figure. 

Example 5. 

Students are discussing a workshop which they attended the previous day. 
One of the student's behavior at the workshop is sanctioned by the LC. This 
student admits having acted ruSely toward the organizer of the workshop and 
says he will give it another try. He says that one of -the reasons he came 
back to the workshop the previous day after leaving it was that he felt bad 
about his attitude and behavior. * , 

The broad range of LC-^t.udent interaction provides a kind of a matrix, 
touching on many levels from personal and social to academic and behavioral. 
Varying degrees of emotional tone' are expressed in the different settings. 

The LC is generally supportive and often uses his authority in this' 
capacity. Students are aware of the individuality of each of the LCs and 
realize that the ability of individual students to adapt to LCs is different. 
Some preferred one LC because he helped them organize their projects, while 
Others preferred another becatjse he Jeft them on their own. In general, it . - 
can be said that thf^ school has offered students a range of LC types that are 
suitable jfor the majority of students' needs. ' . 

Example I, ' 

A student is scheduled to appear on a television show to discuss vocational 
education and carenr education. The LC has decided to use an advisory meeting 
to discass these topics. "The LC continually raises new questions^ encourages " 
active student responses, and invites students who are not already present to 
give their views. The students, who represent both sexes and at least three 
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ethnic yruupb, do not hebitate to bpedKTreeTy. At lTmeb,Tnere active 

competition .to speak. / The LC recognizes Those who are waiting to give~Ttie"lT 

opinions. Interaction is more often established between students than be- 
tween student and LC. 

Example 2. ^ ^ - 

Seated at a work table in the LC's office, a student and LC are discussing 
non-school -related topics, f^The student is smoking and both look relaxed. The 
two are working on a planning sheet for the student's project. The LC asks 
- the student to recount what he has done so far. The LC listens, then asks 
questions and makes suggestions to the student. "You could write a book on 
the left movement, record some of your thoughts and impressions before under- 
taking the project *and record them again when you finish." There is genei*^lly 
good give-and-take between .LC and student; he suggesting, the student respond- 

: While this verbal exchange H going on, there is also need for the plan- 
ning sheet to be filled out. The LC discusses, consults, and interprets what 
the student is saying are objectives for this project. The LC is doing the 
writing on the actual sheet. When student and LC agree on a point to be in- 
cluded, the LC rephrases the student's words in more educational terminology 
("develop an understanding of, prepare a bibliography of") and writes it 
down. The student balks at his wording some of the time, refus^ing to let the 
LC's wording become his. 

During discussion of the particular projects and other related activities, 
there is direction toward future goals as well as present interests and orien- 
tation. "You might want to get your PhD in political science." At. other times, 
the LC is reminding him that he is doing projects to finish up units needed 
for American government and history. 

This particular student-LC interaction is clearly oriented toward a well 
defined goal, completion of the planning sheet. Both student and LC know each 
other well enough to make certain demands upon the other. The LC is allowed 
to reword the student's objectives on the project sheets, but the student can 
refuse to go along with some of the suggestions and says so. 

^ ^ One of the features that seemj to' characterize the student-LC relation- 
ship IS the willingness on the part of both IZ and student to listen to each 
other on matters Bf mutual importance. Far West School is naturally high on 
the list of important matters. Student and LC and other members of the staff 
will ususally listen to what th^ other, has .to say, if the topic somehow affects^ 

' both of them. 

Example. 

Nine students are present for a meeting to discuss one of the currtculum 
packages that is in the process of being developed. One of the LCs and a 
> \ woman from development, ^W-^r^'Tm^paring the package together, are present. 
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1-^1— — As t ho meet4fh§ j3 roc GO dG> th e LC G cc ms to t M nk that t»he group is not 

focusing e n the m aterial . He gives a--%Rfi4-lecture " about how s-t-udefvts 
^hould try to put some effort into these sessions because time and work are 
involved in the development bf the packages and that students too, have an 
input. He emphasizes the value having the contribution of students and 
asks tha* they "bring their besOie^ids" to these meetings. 

Discussion about the meaning of time and space and the consequences when 
these things are changed triggers off a reaction from students. 

One student describes an incident in which the spatial arrangement of the 
school was changed to make it appear more school -like. From this, he goes on 
to describe another occasion when photographs were taken to make certain 
things app^r not as they really are or enhancing pictures to make them look 
better for the sake of publicity. He calls these events a "farce." Instead 
of hiring a^professional photographer, students could have taken the publicity 
pictures , he says. 

Another student begins by saying she heard that everything was so much 
better at the school last year. She describes how this year she had finished 
a project and did not receive any feedback until it was completed. What she ^ 
heard from a staff member in' devel opment was all negative and only emphasized 
what she could have done to improve it. With much hand waving, gesturing, and 
other expressive movements, the student continued, "Why didn't she tell me 
these things before I finished?" "How did I feel after hearing that?" "I felt 
like throwing it on the floor and if I had a match I would've burned it. T 
felt really stupid., It was on the LC's wall; I felt like rippin' it off. 
'\ Oply about three persons on the side (development) really helped. The others 
don^^ dg anything--they *re puppefjs." 

A student ^ays tb'at everything at the school was always done at the last 
minute. ^ She felt that students were forced into submission because' of the 
pressures of recruitment, need for publicity pictures, and so forth. There 
was a lot of "falsehood" involved and people (students) were set up as props., 

Ihe subject turns to RPs. ^ 

One student begins by saying that she has had some bad experiences with 
RPs and recalls an incident ^with a woman RfJrat a health clinic. The woman 
from development asks if other students ha^e had bad experiences with RPs 
many agree. One student says that there are practically no RPs in her areas' 
of-interest arts and crafts. ' ' o - 

Another student says that students need more guidance about what they 
could do in certain RP situations; .Students working with cable TV were ex- 
pected to work up something for their second meeting.^wi th the RP. ' He says 
that they didn't know what to do and had trouble planning whaV might be 
feasible. "When students don't know what to do, they .laugh," (as a way to 
cpver up). ^ ^ ^ ' 

Another student refers to the lack of leaf^'ng that is going on. She 
says she isn't getting any* education here. She needs credit for chemistry, 
algebra, and geometry but she is ^afraid th'at she can't get credit for these 
^ by going to a junior college and woi ving with her tutor,: i\e., she is afraid 
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she win nol pa-sb the tourse. itrHse- are the"rr ed it s she n eeds trr"g ei into 

the^^ four-year to liege that her pa r e nts want her to attend, ' 

A student who has not spoken before asks if she can say something. She 
says that^Far West School has helped her to grow and learn a lot about herself 
during the year she has been here. 

» 

Another student asks, "Why don't they ask the students how to improve the 
school?" He answers his own question. "Students have given their opinions 
before. The answer is always 'toniorrow. He indicates that several students- 
are working on a project: Far West School. 

The woman from development and the LC have handled the meeting well. 
They have allowed free expression and encouraged students to say exactly what 
they wanted. The LC does mention .that he thinks students can learn even from 
the negative experiences, which can become positive. He feels that all stu- 
dents weren't taking full advantage of the opportunities of *the Far West 
setting and program. ' ^ 

Another LC who has joined the meeting encourages students to think about 
the areas where they saw need for improvement and make suggestions. 

Students decide to present their suggestion^ at a meeting. First they 
will meet^ to decide areas to work on, work up an agenda^ and then present their 
views at a general meeting. 

During this particular meeting many 'important' concerns both to students 
and staff were highlighted. The emotional ihvolvement for some students was 
quite high because they felt very strongly about the issues that were being 
'discussed. The day on which the meeting was held followed several days of 
special evients at. the school. Many of the students present were involved in 
recruitinent and photo sessions for publicity pictures. To some extent, the 
normal, routine of the school was disrupted. Perhaps this combination of 
factors triggered off the students'* reaction. / 

Not all of ^the^ entire meeting has been presented, but several 'important 
areas must, be ^underscored. First, students really felt concern for their 
learning. Co.untless times the actua] word "learning" was employed, even thouah 
its meaning. meant. different things to different students. For one student, 
learning was' the va^ue for the student in an RP meeting. For another, learning 
meant getting the necessary credits to get 'into college. 

N'ext, students felt t+iat the experi-ence' of .learning at Far We^st School 
should" be based on honesty' and openness i.n order to function wel,l. This con^ 
(fept was expressed in the students' reaction to inconsistencies as they saw-it 
the "fal sehood" ^nd "farce" of certain recent events. In addition^ students 
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— wero romtorcing'thi ^ef re f in hoiiesLy by coiTOnicatInQ th et r concerns .ope nTy~ 

at this meeting. 

Finally, students ^aced a reliance oh the staff-student relati-onship 
for support and willingness \o listen. They recognized that for the schooi-to- 
function better, both students and staff needed to communicate and that be- 
cause of the nature of their embeddedness in the educational process at Far 
West School, communicatton was a prerequisite for change. 

Conclusion 

This report of the Far West School takes a specific perspective that has 
allowed the categorization of student interaction. This is primarily an eco- ^ 
logical perspective that places the school in the environmental setting of the 
greater community. A cognitive model that defined the important interaction , 
settings was the.pr^nci pal starting point of investigation. This allowed us ' 
to focus on the students' perspectives and interpretations of the interact+on 
- we observed and in which we participated. ' A network model that allowed the 

mapping of different interaction settings in the school and in the greater - 
' community became the principal method of organizing'and' presenting our dat^^ 
The emphasis of the report is, however,, the Itudgnt's perspective. In .general , 
we feel we were Successful in applying the general models described. Because 
of the >i mi ted amount of time involved to cover a program of such scope and 
nature, they were not applied rigorously. They can, however, serve as a 
basis and framework for further research. "\ 

Although we feel that much, insight into Far West Schbol studerlt culture ^ 
and the "behavioral norms of "that culture have been outline^;' there are numeVous 
questions that still' need probing. The Far West School learning process seems 
•to be supported, if'not defined, by student-peer and student-adult /interaction. 
The importance of this interaction has been illustrated he ret but ly no means 
fully explored. , I " 

The most obvi&us flaw here is the omission of the interactiyOn 6f the 
students during nonscJ^ool hours, fhis Would ne'cessari'ly include student-peer . 
and student- family interaction. This aspect w8uld be' desirous for comparing 
on and off school time. What do students do thart is different from school 
activity? How do. they categorize it and how, does this affect school linter^ 
^action? How do families affect student involvement in the school?. 

Another:|important aspect we touch, only Vleetingly is change. Although 
we are -aware of a general ly 'posi tive change. that occurs in student attitudes ' 
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-towards involvement and learning, we do'nnotTnow how this occurs. Obviously 
student norms and regulations (student structure) point to some of this. But 
tb what extent? Furthermore, what is the role of the LC in this change? How 
does he encourage or discourage this change? ^ 

We have received clues for the answering of some of these questions from 
the data collected, but ,1 1 is not conclusive. We. highly recommend the pursu- 
ance of these questions, as we feel they would aid in the discovery of the 
total learning 'process of Far West School. 
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V 

by George Spindler, Professor of Anthropology, Stanford University 

After reading "Anthropological Perspectives of Far West School and stu- 
dents: a Prelfminary Report," by Robert Alvarez and Patricia Hishiki, I felt 
that there was very little that I could add to it as a report. Most of the 
ideas that I had about the way the study should proceed and the general char- 
acter of the report have been incorporated by Bob and Pat^ We discussed each 
step of the project along the way, so this is not surprising. J do not mean 
^to suggest by this, however, that the report is anything less than their own 
work. The relationship of constructs 'ancf models to the data is a product of 
their own thinking, and, of .course, the data themselves are entirely th&irs. 
The most I can do, therefore, is to make some general comments about an 
anthropological approach. 

The primary purpose of an anthropological study j*n this kind of situation 
must always be to produce data and insights to which the fo^'maV* structure 
would not ordinarily -be privy. The basic assumption is that no matteh how 
humane the formal structure ^nd it,s administrators there will be space which 
^ • is filled by participants in unanticipated ways. Anthropological studies 
. very frequently bring processes to attention that administrators, teachers, 
in fact all responsible parties, wpuld soon have left inexplicit. This is 
true no matter how successfiil the organization may be in <achieving stated 
aims. ' 
^ The evidence in the report clearly indicate? that Far West School is 

achieving most of its 'aims quite w'eU, perhaps extremely ^ell. At tile same 
time it is apparent that there is an informal or latent structure of interr 
relationships between students, staff, purposres, concepts,^ and activities that 
is. not* entirely anticipated by the formal " structure. It would be extraordinary 
if this' were not the -case. 

There are two ideas central to the organization, of data and analysis in. 

"the report. The first is the so called ethno-semantic or cognitive orientation 

The second is, the time-^^pace map and network. The first In this report is 

only an orientation. Ethno-semantics takes as its ba^ic point ol| view that 

, what the informant says is true. An analysis of a cultural sysU.em is therefore 

i * a compil^ion of system&tic statements by informants elicited under rigorous 
• -» . -> 

conditions of inquiry. This is not what the report is about, but the genera'l 
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'"^ 7^ (teas of what't+ie infoi'inan Ls'-^agr t s true.is-i'TrdWd a part -o f t h e report: — ft — 
would be worthwhile pursuing a truly ethno-semantiQ^approach--inquiring ihto 
different settings and scenes with informants > using rigorous formal ethno- 
graf^TTJr-framed el i citations. This procedure would be time consuming and should 
. *^e puY^ed only if an informant's view of the action is really significant to 
the policy and impl emei^ation of policy of Far West School, 

Time-space mapping and network analysis are more integral^ to the*^ report 
as it has been submitted. The basfc notion here is that an individual travels 
about space according to a time schedule which^varies considerably from person 
to person and which is to a considerable extent^ but never wholly', determined 
by a formal] structure of expectations. A time-space mapping can give the 
observer a clear idea as to the flow of activity and persons in a system. This 
is parti ally* devel oped in the report. It would -take a considerable amqunt of 
inquiry, including folloyving more informants through whole days and formal 
interviewing to elicit individual conceptions of time-space mapping, to make 
the report complete. One of the important questions is always how the actual 
time-space mapping of individuals does or does not correspond .to the formal 
expectations or demands set by the expectations of authorities. A thorough 
time-space mapping cQuld be of considerable utility in a study of Far West 
School and its operations because the flexible and activity-oriented Character 
of the school should produce a variety of individual time-space mappings, an* 
these in turn should be related to how much and what is; learned. 

Network analysis is usually intimately connected with time-space mapping 
in that the network of encounters that an individual is caught up in is 
regulated by tbe time-spaqe map^. Time-space mapping is cognitive in the sense 
that each individual has at least a rough approximation of a time^space map in 
,^his or her heVd. The actual events of the day correspond in some* degree, 
though never exactly, to this tiilie-space map- Networks, on the other hand,^ 
are only very roughly predictable . and only in a most general sense frtaintained 
as cognitive structure in individual heads. The b^sic idea is that every 
^individual participates in a network of relationships. The individuals 
encountered in these relationships have certain information or data that 
together with the interaction that ensues with them constitutes' "input" into 
' the total system of interactions and cognitive processings in which the indi- 
vidual parti cipa^ting as a member of a social system. Some indi viduals' and 
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Hhe information to which .they are related are nodular--in that they are 
critical points of encounter--gi ven the purpose and character of the system. 

Network analysis is difficult to do in that it must be the product of a 
great deal of participant observation and ski^llful interviewing. The report 
contains the beginnings of a total network analysis for the system, but, as 
Bobr and Pat point out, the network of relationships with family and with 
individuals not a part of the Far West system as such, should be pursued much 
further. Much, of what the individual participant learns is learned outside 
of the f/amework of system expectations, even in the case of such a flexible _ 
system as that of Far West School. It is clear,^ however, in the analysis 

* 

that has been*done, that Far West students are learning from each other and 
through casual encounters as well as in their encounters with RPs. 

I believe that this report is of high jquality and that it is very produc- 
tive considering the relatively short period of time involved. It is probably 
true that anthropological, or more properly speaking, ethnographic investiga- 
tion takes somewhat longer than other forms. Part of the utility of the 
report, however, will be determined by how it is viewed by those who are to 
use the information in some way. What I have tried to do above is to indicate 
some of the ways in which it should be viewed. 
1 
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